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One of Five Simmons-Boardman Railway Publications 


MODERNIZE 
and ECONOMIZE 


’ Modernization of two of the Bangor & Aroostook's million- 
mile F3 units by Electro-Motive included remanvufacture of 
the engines using "C’” liners and water jumpers, plus 
new longer-life electrical controls. Result is locomotives 
with increased tractive effort that will haul more tonnage 
at lower cost than when they were first built. 
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The maintenance man walks b y~ 


buildings protected with J-M Corrugated Transite 


For half a century Johns-Manville Transite has 

been noted for its economical, maintenance- 

free performance in railroad service. Pressure 

moulded of asbestos and cement, Corrugated 

Transite is practically indestructible. It is fire- 

proof, rotproof, weatherproof; needs no paint- 
ing or treatment to preserve it. 

Construction is fast, too, 

because Corrugated Tran- 

site comes in large sheets 


that require only a minimum of wood or steel 
framework. And you will find Corrugated 
Transite is equally adaptable as roofing or 
siding—on either new or remodeled structures. 
You can safely use it for the smallest shed or 
the largest freight station or diesel shop. 

For complete details about Corrugated Tran- 
site, write for Booklet TR-45A, Johns- ... 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. mt kd! 


97 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Johns-Manville TO TRANSPORTATION 


This photograph shows a Cor- 
rugated Transite building that has never 
been painted or received other preserva- 
tive treatment in 25 years of service! It isa 
Hoboken, N. J. car shop of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 
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By actual count, more than 100 American railroads own Armco Steel 
Buildings—including all major systems. Pictured here are typical 


applications for these structures as used by various railroads. 
Armco Buildings feature easy, low-cost erection; weather-tight and 
fire-resistant construction; quick dismantling and re-erection without 


loss of material; and a long life of efficient service. 
Armco Steel Buildings of STEELOx construction are supplied in a 


Serve all Ma Of S stems wide range of sizes to meet many railroad requirements. Write for 
data. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 4895 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: 
write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


Wheel House. Western Pacific Railroad, Storeroom. ‘Railway Motor Car Storage. Atchison, Topeka 
West Oakland, California Birmingham, Alabama Santa Fe, Arkansas City, Kansas 


Locker Room. Northern Pacific Railway, Yard Office. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, Combination Station. Chicago & Great Western 
Fargo, North Dakota North Enid, Oklahoma Railroad, Westgate, lowa 


Diesel and Car Shop. Erie Railroad, Diesel Engine House. Green Bay & Western Switchmen’s Tender Building. Union Pacific 
Susquehanna, Pa. Railroad, Winona, Minnesota Railroad Company, Kansas City, Kansas 


Maintenance Tool Houses. St. Louis San Small Office. Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Motor Car Garage. Baltimore & Railroad, 
Francisco Railway, Aurora, Missouri Greenup, Kentucky Washington C. H., 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 
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UNION Multiplex Code Control System 


You can consolidate present interlockings for greater economies with this 
new system designed especially for remote control of interlockings. It is the 
fastest all-relay coded interlocking control system yet developed, has the 
capacity for large and busy interlockings, and a number of interlockings 
can be controlled from one point over one pair of line wires. 


NEW YORK+ CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


in mind 


UNION Classification Yard Controls 


“Push-button” classification using UNION Electro-Pneumatic Re- 
tarders with Retarder Speed Control and Automatic Switching can 
speed car handling and cut the cost of classifying cars in small 
yards as well as large yards. Such installations are saving hours per 
transfer car, and damage to lading is greatly reduced. Fully auto- 
matic control can be furnished where desired. 


v 
UNION Centralized Traffic Control 


Noted for eliminating unnecessary trackage by per- 
mitting one track to carry the traffic of two. C.T.C. 
has proved to be a major profit earner. It saves train 
time, reduces the number of locomotives needed, cuts 
operating costs and pays for itself out of savings. 


Call or write for more information on this 
equipment that pays for itself out of savings. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY ; 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ONLY 
IN U. S., U. S. POSSESSIONS, CANADA AND 
MEXICO, $4 ONE YEAR, $6 TWO YEARS, PAY- 
ABLE IN ADVANCE AND POSTAGE FREE. TO 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ELSEWHERE THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, $10 A YEAR; IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES, $15 A YEAR—TWO-YEAR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS DOUBLE ONE-YEAR RATE. SINGLE COPIES 
50c, EXCEPT SPECIAL ISSUES $1. CONCERNING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ADDRESS ROBERT G. LEWIS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. 
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Week at a Glance 


FORUM: What’s wrong about “selective rate-cutting ?” 
The truckers have practiced it freely, and are continu- 
ing to do so; likewise, the public utilities. Why shouldn’t 
railroads both want, and be allowed, to try it? 31 


New LI ears are all air-conditioned, and offer many 
other advantages to the patrons of a railroad that has 
made great strides in its first year of “redevelopment.” 


32, 34 


A new station for only $11,000 has been obtained by the 
GN-NP at Davenport, N.D., by use of all-frame con- 
struction and inexpensive materials, and elimination 
of “frills.” 35 


Radio helps the Lackawanna to improve service by re- 
ducing freight-train delays between Scranton and East 


Buffalo. 37 


The cars shippers want can be pretty well determined 
by their replies to a special Railway Age questionnaire 
covering shipper preferences as to both physical charac- 
teristics and operating performance of railway equip- 


39 


ment. 


Mobilization need is 320,000 cars! That many new 
freight-carrying units should be built during a three- 
year period of full mobilization, the so-called Conway 
Committee reports. To meet the need, it recommends 
advance stockpiling of component parts and allocation 
of additional material during the mobilization period. 


48 


BRIEFS 


Continuation of fast amortization for railroad facili- 
ties has been recommended to ODM by Commissioner 
Clarke, who handles defense transport matters at ICC. 
The recommendation is understood to have been for a 
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Reduce the need for wheel turning 
with this reliable anti-wheel-slide device 


the Westinghouse AP Methanical Pneumatic 
Decelostat® Controller 
for passenger . 4 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
COMPANY 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, six months 


1955 $4.820,336,062 

1954 4,591,252,244 
Operating expenses, six months 

1955 $3,645,751,965 

Taxes, six months 

1954 440,067,072 
Net railway operating income, six months 

$ 526,830,860 

Net income, estimated, six months 

1955 $ 416,000,000 

232,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

August 9, 1955 91.75 

Carloadings, revenue freight 

Thirty weeks, 21,032,637 

Thirty weeks, 1954 19,133,831 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended August 6, 1955 4,854 

Wk. ended August 7, 1954 84,439 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended August 6, 1955 14,891 

Wk. ended August 7, 1954 411 
Freight cars on order 

27,102 

Fre'qht cars delivered 

Six months, 1955 17,111 

Six months, 1954 23,602 


Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-June 1955 1,075,084 
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The U.S. Post Office Department was the railroads’ 


Week at a Glance continue 


temporary period—until the commissioner either con- 
firms or changes it after study of a commission staff 
survey of transport needs. If ODM should decide to 
end the program, Mr. Clarke asked that notice be 
given at least 90 days prior to the closing date. 


An indication of growing interest in the September 


meetings of the Coordinated Mechanical Associations is 
a 20% increase in the number of booths (313 vs. 256) 
taken by exhibitors this year over 1951. 


Negotiations resumed in Chicago on August 9 in the 


40-hr week demand case of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen. President H. E. Gilbert 
said, after studying the Presidential Emergency Board 
report (Railway Age, August 8, page 14), that the re- 
port contained “suitable springboards for renewed 
conferences with management.” Carriers have agreed 
to accept the recommendations but they based accept- 
ance “on the principle that all of the board’s recom- 
mendations will be made effective and not just part 
of them.” 


In Kansas City on August 23 and 24 Piggy-back, Inc., 


will demonstrate to members of the Western Railroad 
Truck Line Association its new car especially designed 
for trailer-on-flat car service. This car was described in 


Railway Age March 7, page 45. 


“third best customer” last year, it says. It paid $307.5 
million to 36 Class I roads for transportation of mail, 
and only coal and lumber among the usual commodity 
groupings yielded more revenue. 


search is on for means to recover economically mil- 
lions of tons of low-grade iron ore available in northern 
Wisconsin. Mining and metallurgical engineers from 
the University of Wisconsin, having explored other 
methods, are now concentrating on a magnetic process 
of ore separation. Their efforts, if successful, will open 
up the Gogebic range to many new mining operations. 
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AILROADS average §.01478 per fon r mile 


(Almost 4 times what the railroads get) 


Note: Railroad per ton mile cate 
from “1954 Yearbook of Railroad 
Information.” Rate for truck per 
ton mile is 1953 1.C.C. figure as == > 
reported in the March 22, 1955, — 
RAILWAY AGE. x 
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Cushion underframe © Wide doors 

Improved trucks Load retainer 

Improved bearings Heavy surfaced HIGH CAPACITY 

and lubrication floor 
Cushion 


At the 1953 average per ton mile of $.01478, it is , 
estimated that the average freight car earns $13.91 Me 

per working day. With truckers, hauling premium << Ba 5 
freight, able to average $.0572 per ton mile, almost 1. °e 
four times the railroad per ton mile rate, is it too much <r 
to assume that the premium car, hauling premium 
freight, could earn at least twice the present railroad ie eooNe 
average? On this assumption, the premium car would . > > “ese 
practically amortize the extra cost in six months time!* 


*150 (working ddys) times ot ° 


90; car lading 


+ protection. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago ° St. Louis * Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 
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“We'll Need More Than Technology” 


Railroads must develop skills in human relations to win 
public understanding and more favorable legislation, SP’s 
operating chief tells West Coast superintendents 


“On the technological side of rail- 
roading, we are driving ahead with 
full power. The modern paycheck alone 
is a miracle of efficiency. But there 
is another aspect of railroading with 
which I am afraid too few of us are 
familiar. This is the social and political 
environment in which we exist.” 

The speaker: J. W. Corbett, operat- 
ing vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific. His audience: The American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents 
at the annual meeting for West Coast 
members, held in San Francisco, Aug- 
ust 4-5. 

Mr. Corbett said “all thinking per- 
sons concede” the railroads’ importance 
in the national transportation picture 
and that the nation’s economy and our 
free enterprise system depend—“to a 
large extent’—upon the railroad _in- 
dustry’s health. “Nevertheless.” he con- 
tinued, “there are strong forces at 
work which are inimical to that health. 
Not by technological forces alone can 


these forces be met. To remain strong 
and free effectively to perform our 
vital role in the national economy, we 
need the intelligent understanding of 
an informed public and government. 

“Tt is in the field of employee and 
public relations that we must look for 
our greatest benefits. I think that both 
further technological developments and 
a more favorable political environment 
will come from improved employee 
and public relations. And they can 
come only from better supervision and 
management.” 

Greatest Step—Mr. Corbett said 
that, to date, the “greatest forward 
step” had been in the field of safety. 
“Safety has brought us much favorable 
publicity, gained us a measure of good 
will from our employees and coopera- 
tion from their unions, saved us mil- 
lions of dollars, helped us to under- 
stand our job of supervision and, best 
of all, saved untold thousands of people 
from injury and even death.” 


NORTHWEST MICHIGAN’ LAND- 
MARK, 67-year-old High Bridge, is 
being dismantled. The span, five miles 
north of Wellston, crosses the Manistee 
river on the old Chesapeake & Ohio 
line between Baldwin and Kaleva. It 
was abandoned earlier this year when 
the C&O rerouted its trains from 
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Baldwin into Manistee and Kaleva. 
C&O crews are dismantling the 1,170- 
ft span, which towers 98 ft in the air. 
High Bridge, built in 1888 by the 
Chicago & West Michigan, was rebuilt 
in 1911 by the Pere Marquette, which 
was absorbed by the 


He said that in the past, supervisors 
have been “so deeply concerned with 
the actual running of our railroads 
that they have all too frequently ne- 
glected those other aspects of success- 
ful supervision which include things 
like safety, employee relations and the 
attitude of the public toward our en- 
terprise.” 

“Most of our railroads now have 
human relations and personnel pro- 
grams, and can report general success 
as far as they have gone. Certainly 
we all realize that the need for ade- 
quate leadership is greater and we are 
finding out that, while some leaders 
are born, some must be made and all 
can be developed and improved. It 
seems to me that the sort of leaders 
we need must have a broader outlook, 
fuller comprehension and a _ deeper 
understanding of both physical and 
human engineering than was ever the 
case before.” 


Rates & Fares 


Tariff Group Issues 
15th Progress Report 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group has issued its fifteenth progress 
report, which includes Freight Tariff 
Improvement Bulletins 79 to 91, in- 
clusive. 

The bulletins prescribe tariff speci- 
fications approved at the latest joint 
meetings of the railroads’ Administra- 
tive Committee and the Cooperating 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Trafic League. The meetings were 
held in Chicago March 27 and 28, 
and in Washington June 27 and 28. 

Bulletin 79 standardizes methods em- 
ployed to denote expiration dates of 
rates. Bulletin 80 makes standard the 
28300-case plan of expressing rate basis 
numbers in terms of short-line distances 
between base points. Because the alpha- 
betical arrangement of stations makes 
station index numbers superfluous, Bul- 
letin 81 directs that the station index 
numbers in National Rate Basis No. 1 
be omitted in the reissue of that publi- 
cation. 

Rate Tables—Bulletin 82  stand- 
ardizes arrangements for showing the 
unit of weight to which a published 
rate is subject. Bulletin 83 recom- 
mends that the setting up of rate 
tables in station geographical order 
be discontinued and that such rate 
tables be set up in station (or base 
point) alphabetical order by states. 
Bulletin 84 relates to rate tables in 
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which stations are identified by index 
number only, and it requires that 
station names also be shown. 

In Bulletin 85, the joint committee 
took an initial step in the direction 
of favoring specific rate publication 
over the expression of rates in the form 
of mileage scales which require the 
tariff user to compute distances from 
other publications. The step is a dec- 
laration of policy. urging that rates be 
published on a point-to-point or group- 
to-group basis. 

Bulletin 86 requires that all “mis- 
cellaneous” rates in a sectional tariff 
be gathered togther along with other 
rates with which they are to have al- 
ternative application and published in 
section 1. It also stipulates that sec- 
tion 1 will not alternate with other 
sections, except when the ICC permits 
it in individual cases. And it limits 
to one the number of “general” rate 
sections which a tariff may contain. 

Limit Alternation—Bulletin 87 is 
designed to limit alternation of com- 
modity rates with class rates to cases 
“where there is some basis, in fact, 
for such alternation.” Bulletin 88 di- 
rects ‘that commodity items in tariffs 
which publish exceptions to the Uni- 
form Classification be numbered ac- 
cording to the covering item in the 
Uniform Classification. 

Bulletin 89 provides that partial 
cancellation which contracts the cover- 
age of a tariff must include publica- 
tion of a revised title page consistent 
with what “live” matter remains. Bul- 
letin 90 prescribes reference marks 
for the exclusive purpose of making 
references to fourth-section orders, to 
rules affecting unnamed points in ter- 
ritory between named points, and to 
intermediate-point rules. 

Bulletin 91 requires the employment 
of direct methods for referring from 
one provision to another in the same 
tariff. Expressly forbidden are refer- 
ences which send the tariff user to one 
place only for the purpose of sending 
him to another. 


Figures of the Week 


Diesel Oil Purchases Up 
10% in First Four Months 


Purchases of diesel fuel in the first 
four months this year were 10% great- 
er than in the same period in 1954, 
according to the July issue of “Trans- 
port Economics” of the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Railroads purchased  1,141,888,000 
gallons of diesel fuel in the 1955 
period, as against 1,037,864,000 last 
year. Average cost per gallon of the 
oil declined by 1.1%—from 9.8 cents to 
9.7 cents in the four-month period. 

For the same period, the sopert 
states, coal purchases declined 18.5%, 
comparing 1955 with 1954. Class I 


roads purchased 5,402,000 tons of coal 
through April this year as against 6,- 
619,000 last year. Of the 1955 pur- 
chases, 5,221,000 tons were bought at 
mines and 181,000 tons at places other 
than mines, against 6,472,000 tons and 
147,000 tons, respectively, in 1954. 

Average cost per ton of coal at 
the mines this year was $4.56, down 
3.2% from the average cost of $4.71 
last year. At places other than at 
mines, average cost per ton was $8.67 
this year compared with $9.10 in 1954, 
a price drop of 4.7% 

Class I railroad purchases of fuel 
oil declined 21.1% in the period cov- 
ered in the report, from 5,660,000 bar- 
rels in 1954 to 4,468,000 barrels this 
year. Gasoline purchases also dropped, 
by 2.5%, from 15,107,000 gallons last 
year to 14,733,000 this year, while 
purchases of electric current rose by 
2.5%, from 711,984,000 kilowatt-hours 
for the 1954 period to 729,777,000 kwh 
this year. 

Average cost of fuel oil purchased 
during the four-month span rose by 5% 
this year, from $2.02 per barrel to 
$2.12 per barrel. Gasoline costs de- 
clined by 0.2%, from 19.48 cents per 
gallon in 1954 to 19.45 cents this 
year, while electric current was down 
3.4%, from 1.152 cents per kwh in 
1954 to 1.113 cents per kwh this year. 


May Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has released its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ prelimi- 
nary summary. of railroad accidents 
for May and this year’s first five 
months. 

The compilation, subject to revision, 
follows: 


5 months 
Month of ended 
May with May 
Item 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Number of train acci- 
663 566 3,259 3,074 


Number of accidents 
resulting in casualties 35 32 173-204 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain  acci- 


dents: 
Trespassers: 
71 75 261 284 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 


13 4 177 71 


3 5 
Injured 110 «(137 659 700 
i not on trains: 
teh 58 73 383 359 
Employees on duty: 
91 87 
1 1 238 6,725 6,435 
All nontrespassers:** 
Killed 97 120 


563 585 
323 375 2,198 2,149 
TotalAll classes of persons: 
1,914 1918 10,418 10,045 
* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $350 or more to railway prop- 
erty in 1954. Beginning January 1, 1955, this 
minimum was raised to $375. Only a minor 
part of the total accidents result in casualties 
to persons, as noted above. 
** Casualties to ‘Other nontresp pp 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, luding both tresp 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
89 100 523 541 
217 267 1,536 1,501 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 6 totaled 765,452 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on August 11. This 
was a decrease of 30,319 cars, or 3.8%, 
compared with the previous ‘week; an 
increase of 97,860 cars, or 14.7%, 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year; and a decrease of 19,897 
cars, or 2.5%, compared with the 
equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 30 totaled 795,771 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 30 


District 1955 1954 1953 
eee 136,193 110,532 136,279 
= hany ..... 154,239 124,621 160,158 
ontas 62,376 50,528 59,969 
Northwestern .. 137,110 114,549 135,391 
Central Western 123,332 115,406 121,350 


Southwestern .. 58,749 54,613 57,835 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 319,191 284,568 314,576 


Total All Roads 795,771 683,617 793,754 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products .... 65,666 58,4517 52,126 
5,680 5,873 6,866 
ate 136,412 109,329 133,495 

12,181 7,031 12,774 
Forest Products 47,705 38,671 


48, 
87,144 68,148 96,078 
67,327 60,164 66,692 
Miscellaneous .. 373,656 335,784 377,039 


July 30 683,617 793,754 
July 23 684,281 
July 16 694,545 791,414 
July 9 569,562 1, 
July 2 618,559 670,273 
Cumulative tote, 

30 weeks ....21,032,637 19,133,831 22,121,369 


Equipment & Supplies 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Ann Arbor has ordered 100 
50-ton 40-ft PS-1 box cars from Pull- 
man-Standard, for delivery during 
March 1956. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has ordered 200 50-ton box cars from 
ACF Industries. 


The Great Northern is converting 
24 flat cars into a special compart- 
mentalized design to handle shipments 
of aluminum ingots between two sepa- 
rated plants of the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. in the Spokane, Wash., 
area. The work is being carried outi 
by. GN shop forces at Hillyard (Spo-| 
kane) shops. Each car will be capable! 
of holding 28 ingots weighing 5,000 
Ib apiece. The design will permit 
loading the ingots with lift trucks. 


The Lackawanna is inquiring for 
1,000 box cars and 200 covered hopper 
cars. 


The Milwaukee has ordered 100 
cabooses from the Thrall Car Man- 
ufacturing Company. Delivery is sched- 
uled to begin in November and con- 
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tinue for about three months. The 
cabooses will be radio-equipped and 
will have Duryea underframes. 


MARINE 


The Lackawanna is inquiring for 
five diesel tugboats. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Korea.—tThe International Cooper- 
ation Administration has authorized 
Korea to spend $500,000 of its ICA al- 
locations for ties for the Korean Na- 
tional Railways. The authorization is 
expected to finance the purchase of 
more than 120,000 cross ties, 3,000 
bridge ties and 133 sets of switch ties. 


The Lackawanna is inquiring for 
73 highway semi-trailers for use in its 
piggyback freight service. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Alco Announces Orders 
For Export Locomotives 


Alco Products, Inc., has announced 
the following export orders for diesel- 
electric locomotives: 

For the Spanish government—14 
“World” locomotives, all-purpose units 
designed exclusively for overseas serv- 
cie (Railway Age, June 22, 1953, page 
12); for Australia—six similar units, 
to be erected under license by A. E. 
Goodwin, Ltd., of Sydney; for the 
Pacific of Mexico—24 900-hp switch- 
ers; and for the North Western Rail- 
ways of Pakistan—17 1,600  road- 
switchers costing approximately $2,500,- 
000 (already shipped) and two 1,600- 
hp “World” locomotives (Railway Age, 
July 4, page 15). 


Sand Springs Line 
Converting to Diesel Power 


The list of short lines using straight 
electric power continues to dwindle. 

Latest to announce plans for con- 
version to diesel motive power is the 
32-mile Sand Springs, which operates 
from Tulsa, Okla., through a number 
of suburban communities to Sand 
Springs. It is the last trolley-operated 
road in Oklahoma. 

Conversion of the line is expected 
to cost $225,000—principally for new 
locomotives. The company expects to 
complete the conversion by January. 1. 
Passenger service was discontinued at 
the beginning of this year. 


The New Haven has ordered from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation 10 1,200-hp diesel- 
electric switching units, at a cost in 
excess of $1 million, for delivery in 
December 1955 and January and Feb- 
ruary 1956. The New Haven’s inten- 
tion to purchase these units was re- 
ported in Railway Age, July 25, page 8. 
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BURLINGTON GALLERY 
CARS—AIR-CONDITIONED 


The description of the Southern 
Pacifie’s new double-deck commuter 
ears (Railway Age, July 18, page 28), 
stated that the SP cars are similar to 
those owned by the Burlington “but 
have more space for luggage and par- 
cels and include washroom facilities, 
air conditioning, etc. .. .” 

The inference that Burlington gal- 
lery cars are not air-conditioned is not 
correct. All of the Burlington’s pres- 
ent fleet of 40 double-deck commuter 
ears are fully air-conditioned, as will 
be the 10 additional similar cars now 
on order. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Chieago Transit Authority 
has awarded a contract to the St. 
Louis Car Company for conversion of 
an additional 80 PCC-type street cars 
into rapid transit units, at a total cost 
of $3.3 million. Delivery is scheduled 
within 300 days. 


Supply Trade 


Goff Smith, manager of railway 
specialties sales, American Steel 
Foundries, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of Griffin Wheel 
Company, a subsidiary. Roger G. 
Kimber succeeds Mr. Smith. 


A six-acre warehousing area for 
fabrication and storage of steel sheet 
piling, pipe and railroad trackage has 
been opened at 1200 Allene ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, by L. B. Foster Company, 
following the recent opening of an 
Atlanta office (Railway Age, June 20, 
page 13). 


Metal & Thermit Corp. is build- 
ing a combined general office, research 
and distribution center on a 17-acre 
tract in Rahway, N.J. Scheduled for 
completion in April 1956, it will re- 
place existing warehouses and _ sales 
offices in Newark and Philadelphia. 
Executive offices will be moved at that 
time to new quarters at 100 Park ave., 


New York. 


Griscom Bettle, Jr., a member of 
the sales project staff of the Budd 
Company, specializing in demonstra- 
tion of the Budd rail diesel car, has 
been appointed sales representative of 
the Railway division. 


Erwin W. Wolf has opened an 
office in the Paul Brown building, St. 
Louis, under the name Wolf Enter- 
prises, Inc., to deal in rails and rail- 
way equipment, iron and steel. 


John R. Tuttle, vice-president and 
treasurer of Crouse-Hinds Company, 
was elected president and chairman of 
the board, on the retirement of Wil- 
liam L. Hinds as chairman, and 
Albert F. Hills as president. W. C. 
Blanding, executive vice-president, 
has also retired from active manage- 
ment. 


William C. Polk, formerly sales 
manager of the Railroad division, 


GETTING READY for the Machine 
Tool Show, to be held in Chicago’s 
International Amphitheatre September 
6-17, workmen prepare to unload two 
radial drills at newly completed un- 
loading platform within the amphi- 
theatre. Some 523 machine tools to 
be displayed will require special han- 
dling by trained riggers. Because the 


amphitheatre has no overhead crane, 


locomotive cranes working beneath 
restricted clearances are doing much 
of the heavy lifting. The show will 
involve at least 300 carload and 1,000 
truckload shipments, according to a 
statement by the show committee of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 
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HERB J. SMITH, Kansas City district 
sales manager of Gustin-Bacon Manu- 
facturing Company, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the railroad sales 
department, to succeed George M. 
Seymour, resigned. 


Clark Equipment Company, has 
joined the Hi-Tender Company, 
Leavenworth, Wash., as general sales 
manager. 


Equipment Manufacturing, Inc., 
Detroit. has purchased the assets of 
Metal Fabricating Company, also 
of Detroit, which will become a divi- 
sion of the former company and will 
continue to produce heavy stampings, 
railroad freight car equipment and 
parts for trucks and trailers. 


D. K. Wirth has been named 
branch manager of the new Detroit 
industrial lift truck sales and service 
branch, recently opened by Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. at 4466 
Woodward ave. Mr. Wirth was former- 
ly president of Michigan Materials 
Handling Corporation. 


Thomas J. Rowe, resident comp- 
troller of Shippers’ Car Line Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of ACF In- 
dustries, Inc., has been appointed 
vice-president. 


F. H. Tout, eastern sales manager 
of Griffin Wheel Company, has re- 
tired after 52 years of service. 


Percy H. Waller has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, Railroad divi- 
sion, Midland Industries, Inc. He 
was formerly associated with Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Financial 


Firm to Buy Short Line 


The Marathon Corporation, Menasha, 
Wis., food packing and household prod- 
ucts manufacturer, has announced its 
intention to purchase the 51-mile Mer- 


idian & Bigbee from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. A Marathon 
spokesman said his company had pur- 
chased a plant site near Myrtlewood, 
Ala., which is the eastern terminus of 
the M&B. The site is served by the 
M&B. 


Florida East Coast.—Miami Union 
Station—This road, John W. Martin, 
trustee, has asked the ICC to dismiss 
a petition of the city of Miami, which 
sought to have the FEC and Seaboard 
join in construction or, at least, use 
of a union station at Miami. The Sea- 
board filed a similar application for 
dismissal earlier (Railway Age, July 
1], page 58). The FEC asserted that 
the ICC has no jurisdiction to grant 
the Miami request—which would en- 
tail abandonment of FEC trackage and 
other facilities in Miami—because such 
abandonment would be contingent on an 
order by. the Florida Railroad & Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission requiring the 
FEC and Seaboard to join in the 
union station venture. The FEC motion 
to dismiss noted that the Florida com- 
mission has already approved a new 
FEC station in the Buena Vista area 
and has rejected the city’s plan for 
a union depot, although, the FEC ad- 
mitted, this issue has been reopened 
before the state body. 


Spartanburg Terminal.—7unnel 


Project—An ICC examiner, John S., 
Prichard, has recommended _rejec- 
tion of the plan of the Atlantic Coast 
Line “family” to provide switching 
services at Spartanburg, S.C., by. this 
terminal company through construction 
of an 800-ft tunnel and 4,166 ft of 
track. The Terminal proposed to con- 
struct the line and tunnel, passing be- 
neath the main line of the Southern 
in Spartanburg, raising funds for the 
construction by sale of 1,000 shares 
of capital stock at $25 per share to 
the Coast Line, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Charleston & Western 
Carolina (Railway Age, October 11, 
1954, page 11). Those three roads 
would also guarantee payment of six 
non-collateral notes totaling $1,000,000, 
which the Terminal would issue. Ex- 
aminer Prichard recommended that 
Division 4 deny the application for 
new construction (Railway Age, May 
17, 1954, page 13) and disapprove 
the financial transactions. He cited in 
his proposed report testimony by the 
Southern that the proposed tunnel 
would interfere with contemplated 
grade reductions on its line at Spartan- 
burg. Also, he held that the Piedmont 
& Northern, which sought to connect 
with the proposed Terminal tunnel 
line and to operate over it, would be 
left open to discrimination by Coast 
(Continued on page 52) 


A WHEELBARROW FULL OF 
MONEY—$771,096.97 in bills and 
coin—was used by the Railroad Com- 
munity Committee of Toledo to dram- 
atize payment of 1954 taxes by 
the 11 railroads serving the city. Here, 
handing part of the payment to Lucas 
County Treasurer Daniel P. Holzemer 
is Committee Chairman Russell Spore, 
of the Pennsylvania (third from left, 
standing). The picture includes, in 
the back row, left to right: Fred 


Shelton, Nickel Plate; Mr. Holzemer; 
Mr. Spore; County Auditor Charles 
Austin; Paul Campbell, PRR; Phil 
Schorr, Wabash; Robert Hons, De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton; W. J. Stall- 
baum, Ann Arbor; and James L. 
Robinson, New York Central. Kneel- 
ing, in the same order, are: Slade 
Freer, Jr., Baltimore & Ohio; Richard 
Wiley, Chesapeake & Ohio; and Wil- 
liam Waggoner, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 
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To those 


contemplating 


future purchase 
of roller bearing 


freight trucks 


Should you be considering roller-bearing 
freight trucks but feel the investment 
cannot be made at this time—the National 
C-1 truck with ‘“‘jaw-construction” may be 
the answer to your dilemma. Here’s why: 
You can order new cars now, equipped 
with C-1 trucks and National Journal 
Boxes with jig-ground lid faces. Then when 
you upgrade your cars to roller bearings ’ 
in the future, these solid-bearing boxes can . 
be replaced with new roller assemblies. 
Meantime you get all the superior riding 
qualities of National C-1 trucks... all i - 
the extra protection to equipment and 
lading . . . all the extra-low maintenance 
because friction wedges in C-1 trucks 
have full-width bearing in side frame pockets. 
Think of tomorrow today—and spread 
your investment in modern roller-freight 
trucks with jaw-construction National 


\ 
\ 


C-1 trucks. 
Circular 5155 ‘Facts About the C-1 Truck” : 
available on request. AA-998 


Technical Center 
Cleveland 


NATIONAL CASTINGS COMPANY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
COUPLERS © YOKES © DRAFT GEARS e FREIGHT TRUCKS © SNUBBER PACKAGES e JOURNAL BOXES and LIDS 
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Note how Model 28 is designed for 
operating convenience, noise sup- 
pression, and easy access for main- 
tenance and for changing ribbons 
and paper. 


As you can see, the lubrication interval for the 
new Teletype Page Printer is extended beyond 
anything before known in printing telegraphy. 
In fact, all elements of the new Teletype Printer 
have been designed with attention-free opera- 
tion in mind. 

There’s the new featherweight carriage, fea- 
turing a 2-ounce Typebox, that replaces the 
conventional typebasket carriage weighing 10 
times as much .. . and the all-steel clutch which 
eliminates the frequent lubrication required by 
the felt clutch in most other telegraph printers. 


Motions are safer, loads are lighter, there’s 
less friction, less heat. 


The result is that this new Teletype Printer 
cuts maintenance to less than that normally 


ee 
ener 
oof 


Lubrication Intervals 
for TELETYPE 


ane? 
ese? 
one? 
over? 
sore? 


Compare them with any 
other telegraph printer 


required for equipment not having these new 
features. 

If you would like complete information on 
this revolutionary new Teletype Printer, con- 
tact your telephone company or other commu- 
nications company or write to our new customer 
service office: Teletype Corporation, Dept. 
RA&, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


TELETYPE ‘CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
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The Holland STYLE E-2 Volute Snubber Spring has 
2%" travel and gives ample protection to \ 
lading and car structures when used with 
A.A.R. 2%" long-travel coil springs. 


The Holland STYLE E-2 Volute Snubber Spring 
is applied in old conventional A.A.R. or self-aligning 
trucks along with new coil springs (2%” travel) 
to improve riding quality as shown by tests 
conducted by A.A.R. during 1948-50. 


Write for Bulletin 415A describing in detail the Unit Snubber. 
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FEOMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4, Illinois 
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NEW HAVEN 
ORDERS UNIQUE SELF-PROPELLED TRAIN 


One thing that makes it unique is that, while there never has 
been anything like it, back of it stand millions and millions of ¢ 
miles of proved performance. ‘a 


Every car will have two 300-horsepower General Motors diesel 
engines, and will also be equipped with axle-mounted electric 
o traction motors for use entering and leaving Grand Central. 


The consist of the train is six cars, with a seating capacity of 
448. Available top speed will be 110 miles an hour (governed). 
All cars will be equipped with Budd disc brakes. The train is 
capable of meeting the New Haven’s accelerated schedule require- 
ments between New York and Boston. 


Each of the end cars will have a special engine cab from which 
the engineer can control all power plants. 


This train again illustrates the versatility of design and con- eS 
struction Budd offers. It follows the order for H1-LEVEL coaches : Fs 
; by the Santa Fe, and for the low level tubular train for the zs 4 
Pennsylvania. The Budd Company, Philadelphia. 
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@ LIGHT 
methods 


does not 


@ Low CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. 
conductivity — 25 bru per square foot, per 
hour, per degree F., per inch thick. 
WEIGHT. Advanced processing 
reduce weight of STREAMLITE 
SUL by 40%. 
6 PERMANENT. Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, 
is fire-resistant and odorless. 


@ EASY TO INSTALL. Blankets may be applied 


HAIRIN 


side door to the other. Self-support- 
ll sections between fasteners. 


@ COMPLETE RANGE. STREAMLITE HAIR- 
INSUL is available 4/2” to 4" thick, up to 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between 

two layers of reinforced asphalt laminate 
paper. Other weights and facings are available. 


@ HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair content 


high salvage value. No other type of insula- 
tion offers a comparable saving- 


HAIRINSUL | 


Rated 


l in one piece, from sill to plate an 


deteriorate with age; therefore has 


AMERICAN HAIR 


& 


—there are more. Write for complete data 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54 


~ 
HAIRINSUL 


tected. Only an . 
an efficient refri 
reduce this hazard. frigerator car insulation can 


Leadi i 
is car builders recognize this. That 
e er part of a centu 
all-hair insulation. They 
AMLITE HAIRINSUL is the one insulation th “y - 
at 1s 


fully efficient 
under all weath iti 
er conditions — hot or 


Other rea 
sons why car builders specify sTREAMLITE 
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WEATHER CONTROL 

HAIRINSUL 

| | protects perishables under all conditions dey 
Shipments of valuable perishables are at the mercy et: 
of extreme temperature changes unless properly pro- Peo 

m 
SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH 2 VIHEK REFRIGERATOR CAR INSULATIONS ARE JUDGED 
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is a 
in railroad supply salesmen 


That difference? Thespecialized knowl- In addition to his own significant contribution, he is backed by: 

edge and experience that mark your —Scale engineering that covers more than 125 years. (There is more 
‘ . mae F-M scale capacity on the railroads than all other manufacturers 

Fairbanks-Morse Railroad Specialist combined.) 

as an expert. —Design experience of the world’s largest pump manufacturer, 


(There are 50,000 models in the complete F-M line.) 
—The knowledge gained in manufacturing a complete line of electric 


He is part of the largest staff of appli- 


cation engineers serving the railroad motors since 1905. 
industry —exclusively. —The world’s largest diesel design staff . . . creators of the engine in 
the most powerful locomotive on the rails—the F-M Train Master. 
> 
YOU’LL get your money’s worth from —More than 75 years’ experience in manufacture of rail cars and 
your F-M Railroad Specialist. other specialized rail and signal maintenance equipment. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS * SCALES » WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


| 


Your train radio dollarss<.~ 
our train radio dollars. 


buy more “mileage” in Federal than in any 
other system. That’s because Federal equip- 
ment is produced under a rigid policy of 
avoiding unnecessary obsolescence! 


The newest Federal adjacent channel equipment, 
for example, can be plugged into and used in the 
oldest racks ... with only minor wiring changes in 
the racks. No other supplier can offer this im- 
portant economy. 

Present receivers can be converted to split 
channel operation in the field... at a cost of only 
a few dollars for parts. 

In ruggedness alone, Federal is without equal. 
Today, life expectance is better than 10 years. 
Even equipment that has been flood-soaked has 
been cleaned and dried and restored to service at 
small cost! 

Get the facts today about the train radio system 
of proved-in performance and economy... Fed- 
eral ... the pioneer system that’s standard equip- 
ment on leading railroads here and abroad. 


Is THE TRAIN RADIG 
"SIDETRACKS: 


OBSOLESCENCE 


SYSTEM THAT REALLY 


Provides maximum economy through 
LONG life expectance that’s backed 
by LASTING design efficiency! 


For complete information write to Federal’s 
Railroad Industry Sales Organization, Dept. P-147 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 
A Division of INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


In Conoda: Standard Telephones and Cables Mfg. Co. (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., New York 


Weather-proof housing with Transmitter, 
Power Supply and Receiver 


Control 
Unit with 
Handset 


Loud Speaker 


“Firecracker” Antenna 


100 KINGSLAND ROAD « CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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you can’t show a 
profit while the 
cargo’s in the boat 


equipment There’s no profit in a shipment of bulk cargo until you get it out of the boat 
¥ and put it to work for you. The quicker and cheaper you can do this, the 
os speeds material bigger your profit will be. BRownuorst builds a variety of special equipment 
your p ty of sp 
handling in ports for handling bulk materials in large quantities rapidly and efficiently. The 15 
gross ton boat unloader you see here, for example, can unload 1200 tons of 
all over the world 
ore an hour. It has a reach of 70 feet from the face of the dock on either side. 
The unloader is equipped with adjustable voltage control which gives ex- 
~ tremely smooth operation and maximum production. BrownuorsT also builds 
traveling bridge cranes, fast plants, storage bridges, car dumpers, locomotive 
{ cranes and clamshell buckets. Each machine is specifically engineered to do 
the job it is designed for as quickly and as economically as possible. For 
information about BRowNHOIsT equipment to meet your requirements, consult 
your nearest BROWNHOISsT representative or write us today. 


BROWNHOIST 


175 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR DUMPER 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ¢ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN ¢ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Montreal, Q. * AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 
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Questions 


Has the diesel locomotive 
helped in any way to increase 
ear supply by bettering car 
utilization? 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly issues of this paper, and _ is 
devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and. 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Roilway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 


and Answers ror 


Yes—and no. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson is quoted in the af- 
firmative on this question on page 9 
of the March 21, 1955, issue of Rail- 
way Age. He said he had heard rail- 
road men guess that the diesel has 
made freight cars “about 16%” more 
available. 

Here are some other views: 

“On the B&LE, train lengths have 
not changed materially—nor have train 
speeds increased greatly—since the ad- 
vent of diesels. Our steam operation 
was very effective in moving large ton- 
nages in minimum time. We feel that, 
while diesels are a long step forward 
for us in other ways, they have not 
of themselves improved our car utili- 
zation.”—R. D. Lake, staff assistant to 
president, Bessemer & Lake Erie. 


“In my opinion dieselization has im- 
proved freight car efficiency. Compar- 
ing our operations prior to complete 
dieselization with operations subsequent! 
thereto, our results indicate an increase 
of 11% in the number of cars handled 
in each train. At the same time our 
average train speed shows an increase 
of 5%. Therefore, it seems to me that 
this has had the effect of expediting 
the cars, not only by handling an in- 
creased number in each train but by 
handling all of them in the train 5% 
faster. Our manifest schedules are 
substantially the same now as they were 
prior to dieselization. We have reduced 
the number of extra trains operated 
prior to dieselization to handle cars 
which now have been absorbed in our 
regular manifest trains since we be- 
come dieselized completely.”-—G. D 
Hughey, vice-president—operation, Del 
aware & Hudson. 


“We have checked the figures on 
average turning time and average per 
diem days per foreign car on line, 
which are believed to be the most satis- 
factory indices for checking the effect 
of dieselization on car utilization on 
our line. Over a period of years these 
figures show an increase almost indenti- 
cal to the increase in consignee and 
shipper detention which has resulted 
from the five-day week. Thus, dieseli- 
zation does not appear to have caused 
any significant difference in the amount 
of time cars remain on our line under 
our direct control.”"—P. R. Goulett, 
vice-president—operations, New York, 


New Haven & Hartford. 


“There are so many elements enter- 
ing into car supply that it is extremely 
dificult to allocate any particular im- 
proved car performance to any one 
factor. In a search of our records, we 
have not been able definitely to estab- 
lish a marked trend or attribute spe- 
cifically to dieselization the improved 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


car handling. It has been shown by 
our records that we are handling more 
cars per train and in fewer trains and 
in schedules that are more expedited. 


“We also have found several in- 
stances, especially in operation of 
branch lines, where cars have been 


more expeditiously forwarded on ac- 
count of our ability to supplement regu- 
larly assigned power with additional 
units on days when there was an ac- 
cumulation of cars. Formerly, these 
would be accumulated over several 
days and an extra train run. This is 
no longer necessary, as a unit can be 
added to clean up such cars. Of course, 
this is only a minor number of cars 
compared to all cars handled on line, 
but we feel certain there are other 
similar instances where dieselization has 
assisted us to some extent."—G. B. 
Matthews, vice-president and general 
manager, St. Louis Southwestern. 


“In 1944, with six diesels in opera- 
tion, we worked 2,287 eight-hour steam 
and 4,055 eight-hour diesel assignments. 

We handled 243.442 cars in complete 
switching operations, an average of 
38.4 cars per assignment. The AAR 
rule 5 reclaim check for the year 1944 
developed an allowance of 3.27 days. 

“In 1950, with 12 diesels, we worked 

87 eight-hour steam and 6,943 eight- 
hour diesel assignments, handling 257,- 
773 cars, an average of 36.6 cars per 
assignment. The AAR rule 5 check 
for the year reduced the reclaim al- 
lowance to 2.90 days. 

“In 1944 all industry served by us 
worked at least six days per week, 
while many of our larger customers 
worked seven days. In 1950 no one 
worked more than six days. Further, 
our mileage increased from 128 in 
1944 to 131 in 1950—main lines and 
industrial sidings. 

“During 1954, with 14 diesels, we F 
worked 79 eight-hour steam and 8,818 
eight-hour diesel tricks, handling 316,- 
301 cars, an average of 35.5 cars per 
assignment, The AAR rule 5 check for 
1954 further reduced the reclaim al- 
lowance to 2.85 days. (In 1954 all 
industries worked only five days per 
week.) During this year cars were in- 
terchanged with the T&NO at West 
Bridge, wheras in prior years, includ- 
ing 1950 and 1944, this interchange 
was made in our Cotton Warehouse 
classification yard. The interchange at 
West Bridge increased our haul ap- 
proximately 16 miles each time inter- 
change was made. Also during 1954 
our road extended its main line to the 
Lake Ponchartrain end of the west 
side of the Industrial Canal, increasing 
our mileage to 141, an increase of 
10 miles over 1950 and 13 miles over 
1944. Several large industries are lo- 
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cated on this extension, which can 
only be worked once daily between the 
hours of midnight and 5:00 a.m. on 
account of U.S. Highway 90 crossing. 

“In our opinion the decrease in the 
per diem reclaim detention, alone, 
proves that dieselization on the Public 
Belt has had the effect of augmenting 
the supply of freight cars at New 
Orleans.”—A. M. France, car account- 
ant, New Orleans Public Belt. 


“f do not think anyone will question 
the fact that in overall railroad opera- 
tion the use of diesels has increased 
efficiency from the standpoint of con- 
ducting the operation in a more eco- 
nomical manner. 

It does not necessarily follow from 
this that the diesel has improved 
car utilization and thus augmented the 
freight car supply. As I said before, 
the diesel results in trains handling 
more cars per train at faster speeds 
over the road, but to some extent, at 
least, I think the terminal delay is 
increased in order to build up the 
longer trains. 

“Your correspondent from the New 
Orleans Public Belt makes a case for 
improved car utilization by the use of 
diesels. However, I’m not sure their 
figures prove their point. The Belt de- 
creased the average detention per car 
from 3.27 days in 1944 to 2.85 days 
in 1954. In this 10-year period, the 
number of cars handled increased from 
243,442 to 316,301, or 30%. It seems 
to me the increased volume itself would 
aid in securing a faster turn of cars. 

“Beyond this, however, I notice that 
the number of eight-hour engine as- 
signments operated increased from 
6,342 in 1944 to 8,897 in 1954, or 40%. 
Since the number of eight-hour engine 
assignments increased, percentagewise, 
33. 1/3% more than the number of 
cars handled, this would seem to ac- 
count for the reduced detention. Also, 
presumably, particularly on a switch- 
ing line, this would occur whether the 
increase in engine assignments had 
been diesels or steam engines. Further, 
you will observe that in 1944 there 
were 38.4 cars handled per engine 
assignment, as compared with 35.5 in 
1954. 

“The only other railroad covered 
by your inquiry which feels that dieseli- 
zation has improved car utilization is 
the Delaware & Hudson, but in their 
case the statistics given relate only to 
over-the-road movement—the increase 
in number of cars handled per train 
and the increase in average train speed. 
Statistics as to average detention of 
cars on the D&H would be more indica- 
tive of overall improvement in freight 
car efficiency. In this case, since the 
D&H handles so much overhead traffic, 
I am not sure that a reduction in 
overall detention on that line since 
dieselization would be indicative of the 
situation on railroads generally. 

“To sum it up, I have yet to see any 
proof that the dieselization program 
has improved car utilization.-—A. H. 
Gass, chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 
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Sure-footed Tournatractor safely crosses trestles and high bridges. Ability to drive along 


is the only way to reach a job, 


the track is an important ad 9 


to scattered jobs over 
tracks, pavement, cross-country 


Do your scattered earthmoving jobs 
faster and cheaper with one man and 
a rubber-tired Tournatractor! 


No need to get a work train ready. 
No time-consuming loading and un- 
loading of equipment. No waiting 
for dispatchers and a clear track. 


Instant-acting 4-wheel air brakes give Tourna- 
tractor operator ample margin of safety for 
working at edge of steep banks, Braking sur- 
face totals 2822 sq. in. —4 times as much 
as on most vehicles. Low-pressure tires do 
no damage to ties, rails or switches. 


Operator just hops on and goes — 
over tracks, pavements, bridges, 
along right-of-way, or highway. Av- 
erages a mile every 3 or 4 minutes. 


Once on a job, Tournatractor gets 
right to work. When dozing, it de- 
livers 21/4, yds. every few seconds. It 
also pulls equipment speedily, up- 
roots trees, brush, cuts slopes, etc. 
Because of its greater speeds, it will 
outwork the biggest crawler-tractor 
on almost every assignment. It has 
4-wheel drive, instant gear change 
with constant-mesh transmission, 
torque converter, powerful 4-wheel 
disc-type air brakes, and fast finger- 
tip electric control. It’s easy to oper- 
ate, handy to maneuver, safe and de- 
pendable, needs little maintenance. 
It gets work done fast without de- 
lays to rail traffic. And it goes from 
job to job in a hurry! 


For fast, economical right-of-way 
maintenance on your railroad, check 
further the rubber-tired advantages 
of Tournatractor. It’s a dependable 
job-proved product of the earth- 
moving subsidiary of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. 


Tournatractor—Trademark T-643-RR-z 


Le Tourneau- WESTINGHOUSE Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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60 years of railroad! electrification progress... 
/ / 
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New rectifier locomotives operate on either A-C 
or D-C. When in the A-C zone, power is collected 
by pantograph on the roof, supplied to main | 
transformer, then to rectifier tubes, which power | 
six standard diesel-electric-type traction motors. 
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1895: The world’s first mainline electric locomotive was delivered to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


ow New General Electric 
ectifier Locomotives 
elp the New Haven 
eep Fast Schedules 


Sixty years ago, in August, 1895, General Electric put the first mainline 
electric locomotive in service on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Since that 
time, America has seen continued progress in railroad electrification. 
Today, this progress is exemplified by a new type of motive power— 
G.E.’s rectifier-electric locomotive—now operating on the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Running between New York City and New Haven, these new loco- 
motives are speeding the schedules of such crack trains as the MER- 
CHANTS LIMITED and the SENATOR. With the ability to develop 
up to 8000 hp at the rails, they are capable of both high speed and high 
acceleration required by this service. 

As designed by G-E engineers, electrical equipment in the locomotive 
converts A-C from the overhead wire into D-C that drives six standard 
diesel-electric-type traction motors. Rectifier tubes, similar to those in 
a radio set, form the heart of the conversion system. In combination 
with power transformers, they take the 11,000-volt A-C from the over- 
head line and change it to low-voltage D-C. As the run gets closer to 
New York City, the new locomotive is also capable of taking D-C from 
the third-rail system, providing additional flexibility. 

For more information about this important new development in 
electric railroading, write Section 123-5A, General Electric Co., Loco- 
motive & Car Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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Journal Lubricating Pad 


The Redipak is a block of specially 
processed neoprene enclosed by heavy 
cotton wicking material. The capillary 
action of the open cells in the neo- 
prene and the pumping action pro- 
duced by a series of holes molded 
in the top and bottom of the block 
provide oil feed. Additioral oil is 
brought to the journal surface by the 
wicking action of the cotton cover, 
which is also claimed to filter out 
foreign material. 

The Redipak is installed by hand 
and without tools. The top and bottom 
are identical and the pad is square so 
that, according to the manufacturer, it 
cannot be applied improperly. Ring- 


shaped grommets at the corners simpli- 
fy removal because a hook can be used 
to pull the device from under the 
journal collar. Laboratory tests are 
said to prove that this device will 
operate at higher temperatures and 
have longer life than waste or felt 
pads. Life is estimated at about 50,000 
miles or three years of service. 

Test installations of this device have 
been in passenger service since 1654. 
The AAR has given approval for instal- 
lation of 8,000 of these pads in limited 
interchange service. This device is 
made in five sizes for the standard 
journals from 414 by 8-in. to 614 by 
12-in. National Bearing Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, St. Louis 
l0e 


Faucet Water Heater 


The Thermjet attachment is applied 
to standard faucets up to 15/16-in. 
size without tools and is readily trans- 
ferred from one faucet to another. It 
is said to produce hot water from the 
coldest supply within two seconds. The 
long water path, made of a series of 
winding constricted channels, has an 
electrical resistance of over 500,000 
ohms and permits a current flow of 
only 1/5 milliamperes. The position 
of the faucet handle determines the 
water temperature. With the handle 
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just opened, the water is steaming hot. 
Water temperature decreases as the 
faucet is opened. When the faucet is 
completely closed, there is no current 
flow, though the unit is still plugged 
in. The Thermojet weighs 3 lb and 
measures 3 by 4%-in. Greatex Prod- 
ogg Inc., 890 Sixth ave., New York 


Spray Paint Heater 


For hot spray painting, the Circaflo 
300 is said to provide uniform viscosity 
paint and a controlled application 
temperature. Longer life and better 
coverage are claimed for standard in- 
dustrial finishes when used with this 
new hot-spray heater. The unit has a 
coil-less heat exchanger and the Circa- 
flo pump. This pump has no bearings 
or close tolerances to wear, and is 
equipped with a 14-hp explosion-proof 
electric motor. Two coats of finish can 
be replaced with a single, time-saving, 
sag-proof application of heat-reduced, 
high-solids psint. Speed-Flo Corpora- 
tion, 720 Polk ave., Houston 2, Texas e 
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Decorative Metals 


The decorative effects produced by 
Rigid-Tex metals make a trim materi- 
al that will conceal fingerprints, 
scratches and smudges. Rigid-Tex also 
diffuses the light striking it and is 
said to eliminate glare and_ surface 
distortion. The application of the pat- 
terns serves to increase the rigidity of 
panels and can result in weight reduc- 
tion through the use of thinner sheets. 
There are over 40 standard patterns 
produced on stainless steel, aluminum, 
carbon steel, brass, copper and other 
metals. Rigidized Metals Corporation, 
666 Ohio st., Buffalo 3, N.Y.e 


Retlecto-Kit 


Users of outdoor signs can now get 
increased life and increased visibility 
from them by use of a “Reflecto-Kit” 
which furnishes materials and instruc- 
tions for coating signs with a tough 
plastic binder into which is sprayed 
a coat of glittering glass spheres. 
Available in three sizes and in white, 
yellow or 12 assorted colors, the kit 
requires no special skills to apply 
and is said to save up to 75% on 
normal reflectorizing costs. One appli- 
cation lasts five to seven years and 
is completely antipeeling. Prismo Safety 
Corporation, Huntingdon, Pa.e 


Corrosion-Protective Coating 


Thick-Coat, a resin coating with over 
60 percent solids, is claimed to place 
a long-lasting corrosion-resistant cover- 
ing over all surfaces. Used as it comes 
from the can, it can be applied with 
a brush, or with a roller or spray. 
Over one coat of Pennsalt Lock-Prime 
primer, two coats of Thick-Coat build 
up to a minimum of 6 mils dry-film 
thickness. It is regularly produced in 
white, green, black and slate and sil- 
ver gray, and can be made in special 
colors. Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7 e 
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Adjustable Locks 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL DROP BOTTOM GONDOLAS 


doors open as required to control lading dis- 
tribution. Maintenance-wise, a single door 
and mechanism may be dismantled without 
disturbing adjacent doors. The Wine Drop 
Bottom Combination offers all the important 


Wine Drop Bottom Locks and Spring Hinges 
have long been established as the practical 
method for drop bottom closure. Basic simplic- 
ity and ruggedness of the mechanism requires 
little or no servicing, and the accessible 
method of adjustment on the individual lock improvements—individual door fit, mini- 
assures positive door fit. mum maintenace, and easy, one man selec- 


Featuring single door operation, any or all tive operation. 


THE WINE RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO., TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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“Nitric Acid leaking— 
we need help fast.’’ 


A General American District Manager got this message. One 
of his customers was in trouble. A 50,000-gallon tank of con- 
centrated nitric acid had sprung a leak. The acid would be lost 
... property would be damaged . . . lives might be endangered. 
Fast action was imperative! 
Nitric acid? That called for stainless steel tank cars. Where an 
were the nearest ones? Find them... explain the situation. 
Call the railroad. Have a special train made up. Pick up the 
cars and highball to the trouble spot. Above all, hurry. 
Within hours, the GATX stainless steel cars were at the 
plant, the acid was transferred to the cars and the storage 
tank repaired with a minimum of loss. 
Unusual? Of course... but unusual service is one of the 
many benefits offered to lessees of GATX tank cars. There are 
over 48,000 cars in the GATX fleet... over 200 different 
types... available for your use without capital investment. 
To keep this fleet rolling, General American maintains a 
nation-wide network of district offices and shops that provide 
service on a 24-hour basis. That’s why, when it comes to 
dependability, it pays to plan with General American. 
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What's Wrong About 
“Selective Rate-Cutting?” 


There are some accusations leveled at the 
railroads by truckers which, in our opinion, the 
railroads should not only freely admit but proudly 
proclaim. One of these accusations is that the 
railroads are looking for a “hunting license.’ As 
suggested in this space in our July 18 issue, this 
accusation is accurate. No stigma attaches to it, 
but quite the contrary. The private carriers (and, 
to almost the same degree, the contract carriers) 
have a practically unrestricted “hunting license” 
in their search for traffic. This is the way of free 
competition—and it is both sound and desirable 
in the public interest that the common carriers 
(including the railroads) get the same kind of 
“hunting license’ in bidding for competitive 
traffic that the private and contract carriers have. 

Nobody knows or can know—unless the com- 
mon carriers are given freedom to compete— 
whether all the traffic that private and contract 
carriers are now hauling is going to them for 
reasons of better service and greater economy, or 
because regulatory barbed wire is keeping the 
common carriers away from it. An awful howl 
would go up from the public—and should go up 
—if one of the big automobile manufacturers had 
minimum prices set for him by the government, 
while all the other manufacturers were permitted 
to undercut this company’s minimum prices as 
they saw fit. Yet that is exactly the kind of ar- 
bitrary discrimination that is being practiced 
against the common carriers. 

Still another truthful accusation being made 
against the railroads is that they are practicing, 
or seek to practice, “‘selective rate-cutting.” That, 
also, is not a fault but a virtue—in a regime of 
competition. Selective rate-cutting is the method 
by which truckers originally got into the long- 
haul freight business. They looked at the railroad 
rate structure—constructed under conditions of 
monopoly (and justifiable, incidentally, under 
monopoly conditions, but only under those con- 
ditions). What they saw was a lot of high-valued 
traffic being charged fancy rates—because this traf- 
fic could “bear’’ such rates—and a lot of low- 
valued traffic that was being hauled for little 
more than direct costs. So what did the truckers 
do? Did they offer to take over all the railroads’ 
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traffic at, say, 5 or 10 per cent less than the rail- 
roads were charging? Of course, they did no such 
thing. They went out exclusively for the high- 
valued, high-rated traffic—and that is the traffic 
they are going after today. 

No competitor ever has tried, or ever should 
try, to compete by reducing all his prices a uni- 
form percentage under those of his rival. Such 
uniform reductions would be economically un- 
sound, because no two competitors have exactly 
the same costs on all the business they do. It is 
not only fair, but highly desirable from the stand- 
point of public interest, that Competitor A should 
reduce his prices under those of Competitor B 
only on those items that Competitor A_ believes 
he can profitably handle more economically than 
B can do it. On the items where B seems to have 
a cost advantage, A should let him have the busi- 
ness. 

That the railroads are looking for a “hunting 
license” and that they are seeking to practice 
“selective rate-cutting,” then, are two accusations 
that the railroads should accept. Both practices 
are commendable, not reprehensible. If railroads 
were not looking for a “hunting license” or were 
not seeking to practice “‘selective rate-cutting,” 
then they ought to be called in on the carpet— 
and, at the very least, be turned over to experts 
for an examination into their mental competence. 

There is still another aspect of “‘selective 
rate-cutting’” that needs more exploring than it 
has yet received—and that is the traffic-building 
opportunities this practice offers, quite apart 
from its competitive aspects. In a paper presented 
in June at a meeting of the Operations Research 
Society, J. A. Bliss—a rate analyst whose experi- 
ence covers the utilities field as well as transporta- 
tion—drew attention to the much greater growth 
that the electric utilities have enjoyed than has 
occurred in transportation. 

The utilities used to have a good deal of the 
same “value of service” approach to rates as the 
railroads—but the utilities largely abandoned it. 
Instead, they went in for “selective rate-cutting” 
—offering rates, that is, that would be progressively 
reduced as the customer increased his patronage 
or improved his “load factor.” They didn’t worry 
much about working out rate bargains for the 
customer whose patronage was stagnant or de- 
clining. The course the utilities have followed 
has been highly beneficial to themselves and their 
customers alike. Is there any reason for supposing 
that such “‘selective rate-cutting’ would be any 
less productive of equally desirable results in 
transportation? 
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ALL 220 CARS in LI order will have this appearance and will be completely air 
conditioned. Head-end motor car shown has automatic train control equipment. 


New LI Cars All Air Conditioned 


Locomotive-hauled coaches as well as m-u cars and trailers are included in 


the improvement program 


The Long Island is now offering its patrons luxury 
transportation in the form of air-conditioned commuter 
trains. The road is obtaining a total of 220 new pas- 
senger cars (May 30 Railway Age). These will include 
140 multiple-unit cars and trailers and 80 locomotive- 
hauled coaches. The first of the coaches went into 
revenue service May 24 and the first m-u cars were de- 
livered July 12. Delivery of all 220 cars will be com- 
pleted by April 1956. The new equipment, built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company at Wor- 
cester, Mass., was ordered to replace obsolete cars and 
to meet the needs of increased traffic. 

Existing cars retained in service are being equipped 
with greatly improved ventilation by circulating fans and 
new lighting which will produce illumination values of 
25 footcandles on the 45 deg reading plane, 30 in. from 
the floor. Illumination values in all of the new cars will 
also be 25 footcandles. 

The new cars consist of 22 head-end motor cars, 74 
motor cars without cab control equipment, 44 m-u trail- 
ers and 80 locomotive-hauled coaches. All are essentially 
identical as to equipment and decoration. Head-end 
m-u and non-m-u coaches have a toilet at one end, and 
a seating capacity of 120. Other cars seat 123. All 
accessories such as seats, baggage racks, lighting fix- 
tures and window curtains are identical and interchange- 
able regardless of manufacturer. 

The car structure is a welded girder type design with 
plain painted sides, ends and roof. There are vestibules 
at each end and there are four sliding side doors and 
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two sliding body end doors, except that the cab cars have 
a swing type vestibule end door. For operation at high- 
and low-station platforms, there are four trap doors. 

Glass fiber insulation, three inches thick, is used for 
insulating roof, sides and ends. Side windows are of 
the fixed unit frame assembly type of extruded aluminum 
with curtain guides. 

Floors are of composition material covered with 9 in. 
by 9 in. gray and marbleized black rubber tiles laid in 
checkerboard patterns. Seats are of the two- and three- 
passenger design and are reversible walkover type with 
stainless steel trim and plastic arm rests. Upholstery is 
green vinyl covered plastic. Cushions and backs are hair 
and spring type, the cushions having foam rubber topping 
for added comfort. The side interior finish of the cars 
is stainless steel. Trim includes cadet blue enamel with 
Navajo red stripe, with ceilings in white. The outside of 
the cars is L I standard dark gray with light gray letters 
and red numbers. Roofs are green. 

For m-u cars with cabs and motorized trailers, the 
trucks are of the cast steel, four-wheel, single equalizer, 
bar type, with helical equalizer springs and combination 
elliptic and helical bolster springs. They have an 8-ft 
wheel base, and 6-in. by 1ll-in. journals for roller 
bearings. 

The 100-hp, self-ventilated traction motors are tran- 
som-hung with one motor geared to each axle with single 
reduction gearing and flexible couplings. All trucks 
without motors have an 8-ft 6-in. wheel base, and 514 
in. by 10 in. roller journal bearings. 
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MOTOR TRUCK on powered m-u car has 8-ft wheel base. 
Equipped with two 100-hp traction motors, these trucks 
roll on 6 by I11-in. roller bearing journals. 


CAB CONTROL equipment in one of 22 head-end motor 
ears. Cab is fitted with electric heater and defroster. There 
are 74 motorized m-u cars without engineman’s control. 


Brakes are designed in accordance with the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company’s schedule D-22-P for pas- 
senger car brake equipment, with D-22-AR control valve. 

Cab cars only are equipped with Union Switch Signal 
three-indication, Type EL, two-speed, automatic speed 
control system. 

Electrical equipment for car propulsion is supplied by 
the General Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. The four traction motors on each 
motor car receive power at 690 volts (nominal) from 
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COACHES hauled by locomotives all have General Motors 
under-car a-c diesel power plants. Electrically driven air 
conditioning compressors are located under the floor also. 


| 


WATER COOLER and toilet are installed on head-end m-u 
ears and locomotive-hauled coaches. Other conveniences 
include parcel racks and well-distributed illumination. 


the third rail. Two motors are connected permanently 
in series and, with 300 volts on each motor, and with a 
train of normal consist, an acceleration of 1.00 mph per 
second is obtained. Cars will also operate in combina- 
tion, having as few as 60 per cent motor cars with trailer 
cars. Motors must operate on voltages which may vary 
from 725 to 400. 

Motors have one stage of field shunting and the con- 
troller has 11 contact units for cutting out accelerating 
resistance. An acceleration relay limits to a predeter- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS in Long Island suburban 
service is demonstrated by these contrasting pictures—each 
taken with light normally available in the two different 
types of cars. At the left is one of the railroad’s oldest 
coaches, now retired to make way for one of its new air- 
conditioned cars of the type shown at the right. Both 


“Rehabilitation” of the Long Island is running far 
ahead of schedule. 

Progress to August 12—which marked the end of 
its first full year of operation as a “Railroad Re- 
development Corporation” under a new New York 
state law has far exceeded expectations. In that 12- 
month period, the LI has: ® 

Ordered 222 new air-conditioned passenger cars— 
220 of which are described in the accompanying 
pages—at a total cost of $24,400,000. This is 38 
more new cars than were contemplated by the orig- 
inal redevelopment program. 

Placed in service 49 of the new cars—25 locomo- 
tive-hauled coaches, 22 m-u cars, and two RDC’s— 
with six more being received every week. 

Arranged for delivery of all 222 cars by April 1956, 
instead of by the end of next year, as originally 
scheduled. 

Completely rebuilt 106 of the 696 older cars ear- 
marked for modernization, at a total cost of $21,500,- 
000. Additional cars are being rebuilt at the scheduled 
rate of 10 a month. 

Ordered, for delivery next month, instead of “four 
or five years from now” as originally contemplated, 
10 new 1,600-hp diesel locomotives, which will com- 
plete dieselization of all non-electrified portions of 
the railroad. 


LONG ISLAND MAKES GREAT STRIDES IN FIRST FULL YEAR OF “REDEVELOPMENT” 


pictures were taken July 21, when the LI re-enacted its 
first scheduled electric-powered passenger run. Passengers 
and train-crew members who made the original trip, July 
26, 1905, were guests of Thomas M. Goodfellow (extreme 
left, both pictures), LI vice-president and general manager, 
on the re-enactment run and also at a special luncheon. 


Added 60 new trains, so scheduled as to) make 
mid-day travel more convenient and attractive to 
passengers. 

Launched an intensive campaign to make the rail- 
road cleaner and more attractive. All cars are now 
scheduled for “stem-to-stern” cleaning twice a year, 
with daily cleaning procedures expanded and im- 
proved. Fifty-six stations have been painted, with 
many others programmed for early attention. 

Improved passenger facilities at a number of 
stations by lengthening and paving platforms and 
erecting new shelters. 

Rehabilitated many shop facilities to assure faster, 
more efficient maintenance of rolling stock. 

Earned (in the nine months between September 1, 
1954, and May 31, 1955) a net income of $731,710, 
compared with a net deficit of $4,947,840 in the 
comparable nine-month period of 1953-54. By terms 
of the law under which it now operates the net in- 
come which the LI now seems certain to earn for the 
12 months ending next August 31—its first profitable 
year in the past 10—must be used solely for property 
improvement. No interest or dividends can be paid 
for 12 years, beginning 1954. 

Created—largely because of these concrete accom- 
plishments—improved morale among employees, and 
a friendlier attitude on the part of the public. 


mined value the rate at which the motors can accelerate. 

Power for motor-car control circuits and vestibule 
and emergency lights is obtained from a 600/40-volt 
m-g set and a 16-cell, 300-amp-hr lead-acid battery. 


Lighting and Air Conditioning 


General interior illumination is produced by continu- 
ous ceiling-type fixtures, each unit being equipped with 
two 40-watt, 115-volt fluorescent lamps. Power for their 
operation is obtained from motor-alternator sets. Vesti- 
bule, emergency, and marker lights are incandescent. 


Headlights consist of twin, sealed-beam lamps opera‘- 
ing from the battery charging voltage, with a resistance 
in series with the lamp. 

All cars are air conditioned by a Frigidaire 8-ton 
system. 

It includes a motor-driven, 4-cylinder freon com- 
pressor, an air-cooled condenser unit having a total sur- 
face of 960 sq ft, with receiver, fan and motor unit, 
and a split evaporator with a surface of 560 sq. ft. The 
evaporator blower motor is rated 1.5 hp and delivers 
2,400 cfm of air. 

Cooled air is distributed by a Safety Car Heating & 
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Lighting ceiling-mounted air distributor and is delivered 
through a center ceiling duct. 

Refrigerant compressors on m-u motor cars and trail- 
ers employ 600 volt d-c motors, while those on the loco- 
motive-hauled trailers are 3-phase, 60-cycle, a-c motors. 

There is a recirculating grill in the lowered ceiling 
near the evaporator. A 1,000 cfm, motor-driven, ex- 
haust blower is placed at the opposite end. 

Frigidaire undercar power plants supply electric power 
to the locomotive-hauled coaches. These units consist of 
a 3-cylinder, 2-cycle diesel-engine driving a 25-kw, 220- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, 1,200-rpm alternator and a 38- 
volt, 50-amp, d-c-battery charging generator. 


The m-u cars and m-u-car trailers are electrically 
heated by 30 kw of floor heat and 22 kw of overhead 
heat. 

The equipment, supplied by the Railway Utility 
Company, consists of heating units mounted along the 
side wainscot, and in the air-circulating system. There 
is also a cab heater, a windshield defroster and addi- 
tional heat in the toilets. Controls provide for holding 
inside temperatures at 71, 73 or 75 deg F. Heating and 
cooling controls are interlocked so they cannot be oper- 
ated simultaneously. 

Locomotive-hauled coaches are heated by the Vapor 
Heating Corporation’s Unizone steam heating system. 


New Station for Only $11,000 


Use of all-frame construction and inexpensive materials, plus elimination of 
“frills,” permits Northern Pacific and Great Northern to build low-cost, 


Why doesn’t the railroad do something about this di- 
lapidated depot? It’s a disgrace!” 

How often are remarks like this made by patrons in 
referring to antiquated, run-down depots in small towns 
across the country. The stock answer to such a question 
usually goes something like this: “Well, the railroad just 
can’t afford to pour a lot of money into a new building 
here; there just isn’t enough business to warrant such an 
expenditure.” 

True as this may be, it certainly is not an answer that 
satisfies local townspeople and patrons. The only an- 
swer satisfactory to them is to replace the antiquated 
structure with a reasonably attractive building. Here’s 
where low-cost construction comes into the picture. With 
the materials available today, various railroads are dis- 
covering that attractive buildings can be put up for 
only a fraction of the cost of the more elaborate con- 
struction which has been more or less standard practice 
for station building in the past. 


Here’s a Good Example 


An example of this approach to the station problem 
is found at Davenport, N.D., where the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern have built a new jointly owned 
combination freight-passenger station which cost less 
than $11,000, including the platforms. 

The new depot serves both roads at the crossing of 
their lines in Davenport. The building, of all-frame con- 
struction with a shed-type roof, is 16 ft by 44 ft in basic 
plan. At the track-crossing corner of the building a pro- 
truding bay window area is provided. The station in- 
cludes an operator’s office, a waiting room and a freight 
room. It replaces an old two-story 24-ft by 60-ft frame 
depot at the same point. 

The building foundation is of concrete blocks placed 
on a concrete footing. The area enclosed by the founda- 
tion was leveled and filled with pit-run gravel. Over the 
gravel fill a 5-in. concrete floor was poured. In the office 
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serviceable and attractive structure at Davenport, N. D. 


and waiting room the concrete floor is painted with two 
coats of gray floor enamel. In the freight room the floor 
is coated with Lapidolith liquid floor hardener. 


Low-Cost Materials Used 


The frame walls have studding placed on 16-in. cen- 
ters. The building is sided with asbestos-cement shingles. 
The inside walls in the office and waiting rooms as well 
as the ceilings, are covered with '%-in. gypsum board, 
taped at the joints and painted. The walls and ceilings 
are fully insulated with balsam wool. The roof has a 1-ft 
overhang all the way around and is covered with Johns- 
Manville 3-ply built-up roofing, using cold application 
cement between layers of asbestos felt. 

Heating of the office and waiting-room areas is by a 
circulating oil heater in the office. Heat enters the wait- 
ing room through a grill in the partition adjacent to the 
heater. The chimney is brick. 

Double-hung window sash and wood doors are used 
throughout. In the freight room an 8-ft by 8-ft Wilson 
wood overhead door is provided on both the track side 
and the truck tail-gate side of the room. Both storm 
windows and screens are provided for entrance doors 
and windows in the office and waiting room. A rack 
has been built in one corner of the freight room, near 
the ceiling, for storage of the “storms” and screens 
when not in use. The entrance door leading into the 
office from the GN side and the entrance to the wait- 
ing room from the NP side are protected by canopies. 

Along both track sides of the station there are load- 
ing and unloading platforms approximately 80-ft long. 
The platforms are 12-ft wide and consist in each case of 
a 6-in. layer of ballast fines enclosed on all sides by 9-in. 
by 18-in. creosoted timber curbs. Alongside the depot 
the platforms are sloped away from the building on a 
gradient of 1.4 in. per ft. Elsewhere the platforms have 
a 114-in. crown at the center for drainave. 

In conjunction with the station project, a new auto- 
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NEW DEPOT at Davenport, N.D., provides economical and attractive building 
for transacting freight and passenger business of both GN and NP at that point. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC side provides entrance to waiting room and overhead 
door to freight room. Corner bay window gives operator view of both lines. 


IN 


, CONCRETE SLAB 


CANOPY LINE 8°x16' wooo BUMPER 
10-3 20°0 | 
| BRICK FLUE | 
| 
GN PLATFORM ‘SCREEN | 
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STATION PLATFORMS alongside both tracks feature by creosoted timber curbs. The entire station has a con- 
economical construction which uses ballast fines enclosed crete floor which is painted in the waiting room and office, 
matic interlocking system was installed at the crossing Although owned jointly by the two roads, the new 
replacing a manually operated interlocking in a tower station and auxiliary facilities were built by the North- 
opposite the station. The old tower has been retired. A ern Pacific, using its own forces for all the work. The 
new train-order signal mast has been installed at one project was carried out under the general direction of 
corner of Le Gepoi Lo govern G.iv movements. H. R. Peterson, chief engineer, and the design was come 
On the NP side, a banner-type train-ord-r board is pleted under the direct supervision of A. A. Melius, 
provided. architect. 
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How Radio Helps 
the Lackawanna 


End-to-end and train-to-wayside com- 
munications on through freights on 260 


miles eliminates many stops 


As an aid in reducing delays, and thus improving ser- 
vice to shippers, the Lackawanna has equipped freight 
locomotives and cabooses for end-to-end and train-to- 
wayside radio communication. This system is now in 
service on all through freight trains operated on 260 
miles between Scranton, Pa., and East Buffalo, N.Y., way- 
side radio for communication with trains being in service 
at four intermediate offices—New Milford, Owego. Bath 
and B. & O. Jet. 

Twenty-eight diesel locomotives are regularly assign- 
ed for through freight service in this Scranton-Buffalo 
territory, on which about 24 to 26 through freight trains 
are operated daily. Each of these locomotives consist 
of one intermediate unit and two end units, each of 
which has a cab on one end. All cabs are equipped with 
12-volt power supply, antenna and wiring for radio. 
The radio transmitter-receiver sets are the plug-in type 
which are easily transferred from one cab to the other. 

Each such locomotive will haul a train of about 4,200 
gross tons, either way between Scranton and Buffalo, 
without a helper on any of the grades. A grade of about 
1 1/2 per cent ascends westward for about 7 miles from 
Scranton to Clarks Summit, then the grade descends 
westward at about 0.7 per cent for 7 miles to just east of 
Nicholson. Between Mount Morris and B & O Junction 
the grade ascends at about 0.65 per cent for about 12 
miles. Eastwardly between Groveland and Wayland there 
is an ascending grade of 1.14 per cent for about 12 miles, 
and between Nicholson and Clarks Summit a grade of 
0.68 per cent ascends for about 12 miles. These are the 
principal ruling grades. 

On much of the remainder of this division the track 
is along streams or traverses rolling territory. Thus this 
. division is considered a fast track, compared with the 
more mountainous territory east of Scranton. For or- 
dinary freight, the maximum permissible speed is 50 
mph, and the schedule time either way between Scran- 
ton and East Buffalo is 11 hours. Several manifest 
trains hauling perishables, merchandise, etc., are operat- 
ed at 60 mph in each direction. Train No. 20, made up 
mostly of highway trucks on flat cars, and other high- 
class freight, makes the 260-mile run in 6 hours 15 
minutes. 


ENGINEERS USE THEIR radio to talk with the... 


How Radio Saves Train Time 


In addition to the through freights, a local freight 
and five passenger trains are operated each way daily, 
with an additional local passenger train between Scran- 
ton and Binghamton. Thus a total of 36 to 38 trains 
are operated daily on this double-track line. On the 
through freights, the locomotives, as well as the engine OPERATORS at wayside offices. 
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and train crews, run from Scranton to East Buffalo, or 
return. These freights are given the “high iron.” When 
they infringe on the “time” of important passenger 
trains, however, the freights must get out of the way, 
and in doing so, the end-to-end radio is a big help. For 
example, as the train pulls into a siding, the conductor 
uses the radio to keep the engineer informed as to what 
is required to get the rear of the train in the clear; 
“three more car lengths,” “two more,” “one more,” and 
“OK.” Likewise, when departing from a siding, the con- 
ductor can radio the engineer to tell him when the rear 
end is out on the main track so that the speed can then 
be increased to normal. 

Where there is no siding, a freight must be backed 
through a hand-throw crossover to wait on the other 
main track while the passenger train of the same direct- 
ion goes by. When making such a move, the conductor 
uses the radio to tell the engineer when the rear of the 
train has passed the crossover; and when the switches 
are thrown, ready for the train to be backed. This use 
of radio saves about 20 min compared with previous 
practice using hand signals and guessing. 

When a passenger train in the opposite direction on 
the other main track is due to make a station stop, an 
approaching freight must not pass the station. By using 
the radio to learn of the progress of passenger trains, 
the freights can “lay back” and thus keep moving without 
a stop, which would cause extended delay at some places. 

Previously when the conductor saw a hot box or 
dragging equipment on his train, he would try to use 
hand signals to tell the engineer to stop. Because of the 
curves and hills, the engineer would fail to see these 
hand signals and therefore the conductor was required to 
“pull the air” to stop the train. Too often this resulted 
in a “break-in-two” which caused damage and extended 
delay. Previously there was an avereage of 16 “break- 
in-two’s” per month on this division. In a recent month, 
since the radio was in service, there was only one “break- 
in-two.” 

In one instance an operator in a wayside office saw a 
hot box on the fifth car from the rear end of a train. 
He used the radio to tell the conductor. The conductor 
radioed the engineer, to.slow down, and stop at a spur 
immediately ahead of the train. The conductor used the 
radio to spot the train and make the cut at the correct 
place, so that the car could be set out quickly and the 
train recoupled ready to go in a short time. All this 
was done in 20 min, thus saving 25 to 40 min switching 
time. Moreover, the train was stopped quickly and at a 
location where there was a sidetrack. 

Three of the intermediate wayside radio stations are 
in offices where operators are on duty 24 hours every 
day; the fourth is manned sixteen hours. These opera- 
tors use the radio and regular telephone lines to know 
when trains are approaching. Each operator watches 
every train as it passes, and if he sees a hot box or de- 
fective equipment, he uses the radio at once to tell the 
engineer and conductor so that the train can be stopped 
promptly for inspection. On a foggy day not long ago, 
an automobile was stalled on the track at a street cross- 
ing just east of Owego. Knowing that an eastbound 
freight was not far away, the operator used the radio 
to tell the engineer, and the train was stopped short of 
the crossing. 

When a through freight is to set off or pick up cars 
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at intermediate places, such as B & O Junction, the radio 
is used between the engineer, the conductor and the oper- 
ator in the wayside office to exchange information, and 
thus expedite the work’ so that the train is again on its 
way 15 to 20 min sooner than otherwise possible. 

At Gouldsboro the Lackawanna has a dock for icing 
refrigerator cars, which in many instances are scattered 
through the length of a train. Previously much time was 
lost in using the hand signals to spot each refrigerator 
car at the dock. Now, the dock foreman has a walkie- 
talkie radio to talk to the engineer, so cars can be spotted 
and iced quickly, saving 10 to 20 min in many instances. 


Why Two Radio Channels? 


All of the radio equipment on the trains or in the 
wayside offices can be operated on either of two chan- 
nels. Ordinarily, channel No. 1 is used for communi- 
cation between the locomotive and the caboose of a train, 
and channel No. 2 for conversation between wayside 
offices and either the caboose or engine of a passing 
train. 

All of the radios normally are set to receiv? on 
channel No. 1. If channel No. 1 is busy and the conductor, 
engineer or wayside operator wants to talk to another 
party, he breaks in on channel No. 1 to say “Caboose 
844 come in on channel 2.” Thus when two trains > + 
within range of each other, or within range of a way- 
side office, two conversations can be handled at once. 

A further advantage of the two frequencies is that 
later, when radio is installed in the terminals, the second 
frequency can be used for the wayside and switch en- 
gines in the terminal area, and the road trains can 
switch over to the No. 2 channel to call the yardmaster 
when approaching the yard. 

All of the radio equipment on the locomotive and 
on the cabooses is the same type, and is therefore readi- 
ly interchangeable—which is important from a mainten- 
ance and operating standpoint. This radio equipment 
is the Bendix type MRT-6BD, including the transmitter, 
receiver and power supply as a complete unit, equipped 
with plug couplings so that a defective unit can be easily 
and quickly replaced. 

This radio equipment operates on 12 volts direct cur- 
rent. On the locomotives this 12-volts d-c is fed from 
the d-c side of the motor-generator, the motor side be- 
ing fed from the 64-volt engine starter battery. On 
each caboose there is a set of 9 cells of 260-ah Edison 
storage battery which supplies the 12-volt d-c for the 
radio. 

This battery is charged by a rectifier and regu- 
lator which is fed from a Leece-Neville alternator con- 
nected by a Dayton belt drive to an axle pulley. This 
alternator is rated at 14 volts, 100 amp at 15 mph. In ad- 
dition to the radio, the alternator and battery are con- 
nected to feed not only the radio but also several 12- 
volt electric lamps on the caboose. 

History records that the Lackawanna installed and 
operated radio communication between moving trains 
and three wayside offices in 1913, which is claimed to 
be the first train radio. Two of the men responsible for 
this development were J. J. Graff, then telephone en- 
gineer of the Lackawanna, and a young telegrapher em- 
ployed by the Marconi Company, David Sarnoff, now 
chairman of the board of RCA. 
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The Cars the Shippers Want 


© 40-ft 6-in. box, 52-ft 6-in. gondolas and 53 ft 6-in. flats in 


greatest demand 


@ Load separators wanted by 40% of boxcar users, 27% of 


gondola users 


W hat kind of cars do shippers want? Have they 
definite ideas as to size, as to types of equipment used to 
help secure loads, as to floors, and certain mechanical 
features intended to reduce damage or delays in transit? 

To obtain the answers to these questions letters and 
questionnaires were sent to 956 shippers, most of whom 
were located in eight states, and in addition to a 
number of companies using flat cars and gondolas to 
arrive at a good balance among three car types—box 
cars, flat cars and gondolas. The mailing list was taken 
from the circulation list of Railway Freight Traffic, a 
sister publication of Railway Age. 

The forms were sent out on May 26 and a follow-up 
letter was mailed June 23. Returns from the first letter 
were 134, of which 90 reported on box cars, 30 on gon- 
dolas and 30 on flat cars. Several returned forms for 
two types of cars and a few for all three types. 

The answers printed here summarize the returns re- 
ceived in reply to first letter. Later a complete analysis 
will be made of the returns received from both letters, 
as of this writing amounting to over 28 per cent of the 
shippers to whom forms were sent. 


The Products Shipped 


The products loaded by the shippers who replied in- 
clude almost every kind of goods which move in car- 
load lots. Of the box-car replies, 48 per cent specify 
Class A cars, and 15.5 per cent, either Class A or B 
cars. This means that Class A cars are preferred but 
Class B are acceptable when Class A are not available. 
Another 13 per cent call specifically for the Class B car. 
Those who specify Class A cars ship over 150,000 car- 
loads a year; those to whom Class B cars are acceptable 
ship over 110,000 carloads a year. 

Among the products for which Class A cars alone are 
specified are several types of machinery and _ parts, 
enameled sheet-steel products, several nonferrous metals 
and their products, coated welding electrodes, finished 
lumber and plywood, certain building materials, pre- 
fabricated houses, television instruments and cabinets, 
phonograph record compound, glass bottles and jars, 
alcoholic liquors, a variety of paper and paper products, 
cement and lime in sacks, grain and grain products, 
animal and poultry feeds, sugar, and dry groceries. 
Products for which Class B cars are acceptable include 
wire and wire products, steel drums, range boilers and 
tanks, water heaters, electric household appliances, in- 
candescent and fluorescent lamps, lubricants, polishes 
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and cleaners, toilet articles, processed foods in cans or 
glass, beverages, paint and paint materials, waste paper, 
and rags and scrap bagging. 


Box Cars 


The box-car questionnaire contains 16 questions which 
pertain to features of the car in which the shipper is 
primarily interested. These deal with the preferred dimen- 
sions of the car, the size of door and what kind of load- 
securing equipment the shipper wants, what kind of 
floor, whether cars are satisfactorily weather-proof, and 
the shippers’ attitude toward insect infestation. 


Gondolas and Flat Cars 
In the gondola and flat-car questionnaires there are 
seven questions which deal with dimensions and load- 


securing equipment. An eighth question in the gondola 
series explores the interest of shippers in removable roofs. 


Operating Equipment 


In each of the three questionnaires six questions per- 
tain to factors affecting the performance of the freight 
car so far as the development of loss and damage and 
delays in transit are concerned. These questions are the 
same in all three series. 


Loss and Damage 


In each series the shippers are asked to set down the 
percentage of carload shipments on which they filed 
claims. Of the box-car shippers, 15.5 per cent reported 
no claims and 58.7 per cent reported some claims, of 
whom over 40 per cent had claims applying to five per 
cent or less of their carload shipments. 

For gondola cars, 37 per cent reported no claims, and 
40 per cent reported claims. Three fourths of those who 
reported claims reported them for one per cent of less of 
their gondola carload shipments. 

Of the flat car shippers, 27 per cent reported no claims, 
and 60 per cent reported claims. Almost 90 per cent of 
those who reported claims, reported them on one per 
cent or less of their carload shipments. 

The questions were arranged so that most could be 
answered by checks in appropriate spaces. These ques- 
tions and summary of the answers are printed herewith. 
The numbers show the nearest full per cent of the 
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A MODERN BOX CAR—Steel wainscot, Nailable steel 


floor, 9-ft doors, and lading strap anchors. Some have 


shippers replying to each questionnaire. The difference 
between the totals for each question and 100 indicates 
the per cent of those replying to the questionnaire who 
did not reply to that particular question. 


Box Cars 


e@ Is the size of box car important to you? Yes 74. No 
23. 
If so, please indicate the dimensions you consider 
most desirable 
a. Length: 40 ft 6 in., 52; 50 ft 6 in., 38; 
Other lengths: 36 ft 6 in. to 46 ft by 4 per 
cent, no two alike; Unimportant 15. 
. Inside Height: 10 ft 6 in. 38; 10 ft 16; 
Other, 10 ft 9 in. by 1%; Unimportant 36. 
. Is 9 ft 2 in. a satisfactory width? Yes 86; 
No 11. 
. If not, please specify the width you need. 
Wicths between 9 ft 4 in. and 10 ft 6 in. 
were indicated by 10%. 
. Width of doors (Please do not indicate a 
wider door opening than you actually need to 
load and unload your products with ease): 6 
ft, 28; 8 ft, 40; 9 ft, 16; 14 ft, 19; 15 ft, 2. 
. Capacity, Ib: 50,000, 28; 60,000, 10; 80,- 
000, 29; 100,000, 40; 120,000, 12. 
@ Are insulated box cars useful in moving your products? 
Yes 13; No 84. 
If so, do you usually get them when you want 
them? Yes 6; No 7. 
@ Do you need some type of load retainer or load 
separator? Yes 43; No 53. 


cushion underframes and Timken bearings. Roof louvers 
reduce condensation inside the car. 


If you do, please check the type you need (one 
or more): 
a. Strap anchors, 14. 
b. Adjustable separators or compartmentizers, 
27. 
. Auto-type loading devices, 2. 
. Devices designed specifically for your prod- 
cut, 7. 


e Are present box-car floors with one lengthwise sup- 
port between side and center sill adequate? Yes 89; 
No 9. 

If not, indicate the type of floor you consider 

adequate: 

a. Wood floor with two lengthwise supports 
each side of center sill, 3. 

b. Wood floor with three lengthwise supports 
each side of center sill, 3. 

c. Nailable steel floor, 7; wood and steel nail- 
able floor, 4. 


Do you believe plastic floor surfacing is of value 
on any of these floor types? Yes 30; No 52. 
If so, please indicate the types of floor on which 
you believe it is of value: Wood, 24; Nailable 

steel, 7; Wood and steel, 8. 

Do you believe that perforated metal floor pro- 
tectors in box-car doorways make wood car 
floors of the following types satisfactory? 

a. Conventional: Yes 64; No 10. 
b. Two lengthwise supports on each side of 
center sill: Yes 11; No 6. 
. Three lengthwise supports on each side of 
center sill: Yes 8; No 3. 
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TARPAULIN-COVERED floating skids keep steel coils separate and cush- 
ion longitudinal shocks. This device was developed on the Nickel Plate. 


e@ Are the cars you load satisfactorily weather proof? 
Yes 86; No 9. 
If not, where do the cars leak? Around the doors, 
10; Roof, 11; Elsewhere, 0. 
e@ Do your shipments suffer from insect infestation? 
Yes 12; No 86. 
Have you had experience with fiber glass insula- 
tion used in box cars to overcome this difficulty? 
Yes 4; No 63. 
If so, did you find it effective in preventing infesta- 
tion? Not at all 0; Partially 3; Completely 1. 


Gondolas 


@ What type of gondola best serves your needs? 
a. Solid bottom: Fixed ends, 63; Drop ends, 
33. 
b. Drop-bottom, transverse doors: Fixed ends, 
3; Drop ends, 0. 
Please indicate the dimensions of the gondola best 
adapted to your needs: 
a. Length: 41 ft 6 in., 30; 52 ft 6 in., 70; 65 
ft 6 in., 17; Other lengths: 0; Unimportant 
10. 

. Inside height: 3 ft 6 in., 20; 4 ft O in., 7; 
4 ft 6 in., 23; 5 ft O in, 10; 5 ft 6 in, 13; 
Other: 3% suggested 3 ft 3 in. Unimportant: 
23. 

. Capacity, tons: 50, 50; 70, 30; 90, 13; Other: 
Capacities of 27 to 35 tons and 100 tons, 
respectively, suggested by two shippers. 

@ Would some type of load retainer or load separator 
be of use to you? Yes 27; No 63. 
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Are hold-down clips on the side sills of gondolas use- 
ful to you? Yes 47; No 43. 
Do you find them on the cars you load? None 13; 
A few 63; On most cars 3. 

e@ What type of floor best meets your requirements? 
Solid steel 23; Nailable steel 7; Wood and steel 57; 
Wood 10. 

What value would removable roofs on gondolas be to 
you? None, 50; Minor, 37; Substantial, 3. 


Flat Cars 


Please indicate the dimensions of the flat car best 
adapted to your needs. 
Length: 40 ft 0 in., 30; 50 ft 0 in., 43; 52 ft 6 in., 47; 
53 ft 6 in., 73; Other: 10% could use 60-ft 
cars Unimportant, 20; 
Floor width: 9 ft 0 in., 7; 9 ft 4 in., 23; 10 ft 4 in, 11; 
10 ft 6 in., 70; Other: None suggested; 
Unimportant 27 
@ Are flat cars with permanent ends 8 ft high of use to 
you? Yes 17; No 80 
If important to you, are you able to get enough of 
them? Yes 7; No. 3 
If not important to you, would cars so equipped be 
objectionable? Yes 50; No 33. 
Do you prefer cars with hold-down clips on the side 
sills in addition to stake pockets? Yes 53; No 40 
Roughly, what per cent of your flat-car loads call for 
a. Depressed-center cars: Half of the shippers’ 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Plan now to have flexible Waikiki heating 
in all your scattered outbuildings. For 
those near present heat sources, it elimi- 
nates high-maintenance steam lines or sep- 
arate hot water systems. For remote loca- 
tions, it assures dependable comfort and 
safety. For all, it permits economical 
“‘when needed’”’ heating that can be turned 
to standby or off when people leave. 

The Waikiki comes complete, ready to 
plug into 110-volt a. c. outlets—passes 
through plant-type doorways—sets on 
floor, shelf, balcony; hangs from ceiling — 
burns kerosene, fuel oil, gas (natural, man- 
ufactured, LP) —exhausts products of com- 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK - ST. PAUL » WASHINGTON + PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSTON + RICHMOND - LOS ANGELES - ST. LOUIS 
IN CANADA: Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada, Ltd., 65 Dalhousie St., Montreal 3 
Vapor Export Corporation + Vapor International Corporation, Ltd. 
Room 1400, Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


how-to hove We'kiki comfort the year ground 
al costs 


bustion through stack—introduces fresh 
air into heated circulation in any propor- 
tion desired—delivers from 900 to 2500 
cu. ft. of blower-forced air per minute, 
direct or through distribution ducts. Mul- 
tiple installations save even more, compared 
with conventional heating. 


Two standard sizes—the smaller deliv- 
ers enough heat for two 5-room houses, 
the larger enough for three. Both are 
Vapor-built and backed for performance, 
reliability, economy, easy servicing. Wire 
Vapor Chicago collect (mention No. 42) 
for full facts now... and get year-round 
Waikiki comfort. Ask for Bulletin 420. 
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BURLINGTON CABOOSES 
feature 


eee 


MOTOROLA 2-way radio 


Thirty-five modern, new cabooses, each painted 
bright aluminum with a stripe of reflective Scotch- 
lite along each side, are being placed in service by 
the Burlington Route. 


These new cabooses feature many other modern 
advancements, and further expand the Burlington 
Radio System ... each contains a 12 VDC Motorola 
2-way radio system. Power is obtained from 12V 
batteries, charged by Leece-Neville belt driven 
alternators. 


MOTOROLA 


2-WAY RAILROAD RADIO 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


$501 AUGUSTA BOULEVARD e CHICAGO 


ROGERS MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS LTD. TORONTO, CANADA 


ee 
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Motorola radio equipment was chosen because, as 
in all railroad applications, dependability, per- 
formance and long life were prime considerations. 
The ample loud speaker volume and the high out- 
put characteristic of Motorola Caboose Radio were 
necessary in this operation. 


A Motorola Railroad Radio Specialist will be happy 
to give you the complete facts about the many 
applications and benefits of Motorola 2-way radio. 
Write, phone or wire TODAY. 


Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable 

radio than all others. 

Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 

The only COMPLETE radio communications service— 
specialized engineering ... product... customer 
service... parts...installation... 
maintenance... finance... lease. 

“The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” 
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That’s what both railroads and shippers 
call Evans DF* equipped cars. And with good reason 
. . . because box cars so equipped transport lading 

so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 


DF equipped cars provide a cost-and-time- 
saving service to shippers who need no longer pay for “‘deadhead”’ 
dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack .. . ; oe 
no damaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads eens , i 
are easily planned through multi-decking. re 


Heavier loads per DF car are now increasing 
revenue per car mile for forty-two Class I railroads. 
DF cars are in constant demand as more shippers become 
aware of this “kid glove treatment” for their freight. 


*DF means damage-free, dunnage-free . . . only Evans makes it 


--» LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES 
DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


DF LOADER 
FREE BOOKLET! There’s much more to the DF story of interest to both railroads and shippers. 
Write today for your copy of this interesting brochure to Evans Products Co., Dept. E-8. Plymouth, Mich 
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FLAT-CAR DESIGN is influenced by the spread of the piggyback service. 
These Pennsylvania ears are 75 ft long with side rail hold-down attachments. 


(Continued from page 41) Flat Cars: Yes 30; No 6; Don’t know 20 


replies indicate no need for depressed-center c. Any other cause? Box Cars: 39% of the ship- 
cars; 20% of the replies indicated the need pers suggest such causes as humping, switch- 
for these cars on 1% or less of their flat-car ing shocks, rough handling and overspeed 
loads; 3% need depressed-center cars on 2% impacts; 2% named vertical shocks, and 1%, 
of their flat-car loads; 7% use them on 5% improper loading. 
of their loadings; 12% of the replies call for. Gondolas: 20% suggested humping, 3%, 
depressed-center cars on 2 to 12% of loads. shifting loads 
'b. Well type cars: Over half of the shippers do Flat Cars: 43% suggested such causes as 
not use well type cars; 27% use them in rough. handling, switching, humping, and 
varying degree on | to 5% of their loads. coupling impacts 
Have you had experience with: 
° a. Cars equipped with long travel truck springs 
Mechanical Features 
e Are you satisfied with the kind of ride your products Cars: Yes BpNo ri 
get by rail? ondolas: Yes 7; No 60 
Box Cars: Yes 39; No 57 Flat Cars: Yes 10; No 67 
Gondolas: Yes 60; No 33 b. Cushion Underframes: 
Flat Cars: Yes 50; No 56 
ondolas: Yes 10; No 
lf you are not satisfied, does your experience sug Flat Cars: Yes 13: No 63 


gest to which of the following (either “a” or 
or both) you attribute the unsatisfactory ride: What effect have these features had in improving 


a. Vertical shocks arising largely from the ac- the ride? 
tion of car trucks? a. Trucks with built-in snubbers and long-travel 
Box cars: Yes 13; No 4; Don’t know 17 springs: 
Gondo'as: Yes 3; No 0; Don’t know 13 Box Cars: None, 0; Minor, 1; Substantial, 
Flat Cars: Yes 10; No 7; Don’t know 23 4; Don’t know, 10 
b.: Longitudinal shocks arising from variations of Gondolas: None 0; Minor 0; Substantial 7; 
speed between cars in the train? Don’t Know 10 
Box Cars: Yes 42; No 3; Don’t know 13 Flat Cars: None 0; Minor 0; Substantial 
Gondolas: Yes 27; No 0; Don’t know 13 10; Don’t know 20 
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b. Cars equipped with cushion underframe: 
Box Cars: None 0; Minor 3; Substantial €; 


Don’t know 9 

Gondolas: Nene 0; Minor 0; Substantial 7; 
Don’t know 10 

Flat Cars: None 0; Minor 0; Substant.al 


13; Don’t know 20 
Would the presence of either or both of these devices 
on all freight cars which you order for loading influence 
you to give more business to the railroads? 
a. Trucks with long-travel springs and built-in 
snubbers : 
Box Cars: Yes 14; No 46 
Gondolas: Yes 7; No 57 
Flat Cars: Yes 27; No 40 
b. Cars equipped with cushion underframes 
Box Cars: Yes 23; No 41 
Gondolas: Yes 10; No 50 
Flat Cars: Yes 27; No 33 
e@ Are delays due to hot boxes sufficiently frequent on 
cars you load to be a matter of concern to you? 
Box Cars: None 10; Minor 42; Substantial 4; 
Don’t know 37 
Gondolas: None 13; Minor 40; Substantial 3; 
Don’t know 33 
Flat Cars: None 0: Minor 30; Substantial 17; 
Don’t know 43 


Off the Top of the Shipper’s Mind 


An invitation to shippers to express their personal 
comments on the freight-car situation was included at 
the end of each questionnaire. About 90 specific com- 
ments were made by over 80 shippers in response. 

Box Cars—The comments on box cars, of which there 
were 46, may be classified in several groups. The largest 
number of comments on a single subject per- 
tained to vertical and longitudinal shoes. While 
the specific suggestions were not all of practical value, 
they all indicated clearly that something must be done 
about them if a fairly large percentage of carload 
shippers are to be satisfied. At least one comment in- 
dicates an awareness of the value of the cushion under- 
frame, and several who do not associate the difficulty 
with any specific measures for meliorating it want 
measures taken to reduce the destructive effect of both 
horizontal and vertical shocks. 

Next in point of numbers are the comments which deal 
with the value of compartmentizers or other load-secur- 
ing equipment which make it possible to break up the 
mass of the load into relatively small units and so re- 
duce the destruction which results from the shifting of 
the load in a box car when it moves as a single mass 
under heavy road and yard shocks. In the minds of the 
shippers, humping is the major cause of rough-handling 
damage. One comment on damage from vertical shocks 
cites the bouncing of a 10,000-lb machine as much as 
14 in. above the car floor over the top of the blocking 
intended to keep it in place. 

Floors, doors and infestation were the subjects of 
comment, decreasing in number in the order named. The 
need for better floors was stressed by several commenta- 


tors, with emphasis on good wood floors. One com- 
mentator suggested that floors should be laid lengthwise; 
that they can stand double the impact which transverse 
floors can stand without damage. Perforated metal plates 
in doorways were frowned upon by two shippers. They 
are considered a source of contamination to bulk food 
products and a source of damage to bagged sugar. 

Doors follow floors very closely in the number of com- 
ments. Most of the comments indicate the desire for 
wider doors so cars can be loaded with power trucks. 
Others suggest more cars with end doors and doors 
which can be operated “without block and tackle.” 

Refuse behind the lining is a source of infestation 
which makes box cars less than desirable for the ship- 
ment of bulk products ultimately intended for human 
consumption. The problem of sweating and the measures 
taken to overcome it are still a source of dissatisfaction. 
Coatings on the underside of roofs to prevent sweating 
tend to melt and drip on the load in hot weather, and tend 
to crack and flake off into the lading in cold weather. 
Floor sealers are sticky in hot weather and, when they do 
not dry, leave a contaminating odor in the car. 

Other comments deal with the shortage of cars in 
general and of certain types or sizes of cars in particular. 
Several comments emphasize the need for more 50-ft 
6-in cars, wider and higher 40-ft 6-in cars and more 
insulated box cars. Two shippers want stronger ends, 
Removable roofs are suggested for loading prefabricated 
houses, and one shipper wants Timken roller bearings. 

Gondolas—Of the shippers who returned gon- 
dola questionnaire, 18 made comments. Six of 
these related to the problem of securing the lading 
against damage caused by the shifting of the load 
in the car. Three of these suggest equipping the car 
for the use of crossbars or removable partitions for 
dividing the load. Two emphasize the importance of pro- 
tecting steel coils and sheets against damage. To ac- 
complish this, one suggests lining the end gates with 3 
in. of hardwood. Several shippers speak of the need for 
more long cars, for higher capacity cars, and the oc- 
casional need for extra wide cars. 

Three shippers of machinery emphasize the importance 
of good wood floors for properly securing this type of 
lading. One machine-tool builder reports building roofs 
over a number of gondolas loaded with new machines. 

Three shippers find present gondolas adequate; one—a 
shipper of cast-iron pressure pipe—reports that sub- 
stantially all cars are in bad condition. 

Flat Cars—The comments of 21 flat-car shippers 
ranged widely, some referring to matters outside the 
range of the questionnaire itself. The most numerous 
group among these comments call for better floors, wider 
cars, more cars of 140,000 lb capacity and for more 
cars with decks not over 3 ft 4 in. or 3 ft 5 in. above 
the rail. Single individuals came up with such suggestions 
as hold-down clips, pockets in floors for lengthwise 
cabling of the load, more fixed 8-ft ends for lumber 
loading, and the need for improved journal boxes, brake 
rigging, and wheels. 

Then, in appreciation of the efforts of the railroads 
to improve their service, one shipper notes fewer com- 
plaints as to rough handling and bad-order delays during 
1955 than last year. 

The plea for a larger supply of flat cars, while not 
frequently repeated, is none the less emphatic. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


“MEETING ROOM”... 


rent free! 


Forty-three American railroads own P-A-X “‘inside’’ 
telephone systems. These railroads encourage employees 

to use the telephone for exchanging information 

and instructions; they find that operations are thus speeded 
up—confusion, delays and errors are held to a minimum. 
P-A-X telephones on desks, in shops, and at trackside booths 
provide convenient “‘meeting rooms” for swift transacting 

of railroad business! 


Because P-A-X is railroad-owned, these calls 

are made without charge. There is no need to limit the number 
or length of calls. And of course, telephone installations 

and moves are made by railroad personnel when 

and as desired, and maintenance is easily handled by regular 
communication and/or signal crews. 


Let us tell you which railroads own P-A-X’s, and how 

they use them for maximum operating efficiency. Call or write 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

In Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC 


WH, 


® 
ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
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Mobilization Need Is 320,000 Cars 


Conway Committee tells ODM that many should be built in three-year 


period of emergency—Recommends stockpiling of component parts 


An advisory committee to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has determined that 320,000 new freight cars should 
be built during a three-year period of full mobilization. 
It has recommended that plans for meeting the need be 
a combination of arrangements for advanc2 stockpiling 
of component parts and allocations of additional ma- 
terials during the mobilization period. 

The committee is ODM’s Consultants Committee on 
Railroad Equipment, headed by Granville Conway and 
thus known as the Conway Committee. Captain Con- 
way is president of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company 
of New York. Other members of the committee include 
railroad officers and industrial traffic executives. 

Three reports were made to ODM—onze by the com- 
mittee’s Freight Car Section, which is headed by W. C. 
Baker, vice-president, operation, Baltimore & Ohio, one 
by the Passenger Car Section, which is headed by F. J. 
Orner, general manager, New Haven, and the third by 
the Locomotive Section, which is headed by J. E. Mec- 
Leod, chief mechanical officer, Chesapeak> & Ohio. The 
freight-car recommendations are based on traffic esti- 
mates which anticipated that, by the third year of 
mobilization, the rail traffic volume would be 65% 
above th> 1953 level. 

The freight-car fleet with which the committee started 
was the railroad and private ownership as of January 1, 
1955—2,030,000 cars. It called for additions of 112,000 
new cars in the first year of full mobilization, 118,000 in 
the second year, and 90,000 in the third year—figures 
made public previously when they were discussed by 
ODM Director Arthur S. Flemming in his reccnt testi- 
mony before a House committee investigating the “fast 
amortization” program (Railway Age, July 18, page 7). 
The total of 320,000 would allow for the scrapping of 
35,000 cars in each of the three years, making the net in- 
crease 215,000 cars. 


Financing the Stockpile 


The stockpile of component parts would be financed 
initially by the government, but would be expected to 
become self-supporting as builders paid for materials 
withdrawn. “Monies derived from withdrawals from the 
stockpile,” the report said, “would be used for re- 
placemont. The established stockpile would be self-sup- 
porting and, on liquidation, should return to the govern- 
ment an amount substantially equivalent to the initial 
outlay. No ‘give away’ features are intended or are 
inherent in this plan.” 

The committee’s final word on this stockpiling pro- 
posal has not been said. Captain Conway has appointed 
a subcommittee to give the matter further study and 
come up with specific recommendations for launching 
and operating the program. 

As to passenger cars, the committee r2commended 
expansion of the present program under which cars 
ready for retirement from railroad service are being 


leased to the government for storage as a mobilization 
fleet. Under the plan, the government pays annually an 
amount equal to a nominal interest charge on the scrap 
value of the stored cars. It was found generally that 
military needs for passenger service would be met during 
an emergency “until such time as additional passenger 
equipment can be constructed.” At the same time, it was 
recommended that the stockpiling operation be extended 
to passeng2r cars. 

As to locomotives, it was found that the present fleet 
would meet mobilization needs—except for a possible 
shortage of yard switchers. The stockpiling recommenda- 
tion here was that builders and carriers “moderately” 
increase their inventories of “large, assembled disel 
parts, such as engines, generators, traction motors, turbo- 
chargers, air compressors, steam generators, etc.. readily 
available at shops of the builders and at strategic points 
on the railroads.” 


Freight Car Recommendations 


The committee’s detailed recommendations as_ to 
freight cars were set out in a summary statement: 

1. The committee believes that the annual production of 
60,000 freight cars, other than tank cars, can be built 
during mobilization for which material and manpower 
should be definitely provided for in mobilization plans, 
these to be purchased by the carriers. 

2. The committee understands that accelerated pipeline 
construction adequate to avoid any large-scale temporary 
shift of long haul petroleum traffic to railroads is being 
considered, and in the event of adoption, will eliminate 
the need for diverting approximately 60,000 tank cars 
to protect the coastal petroleum tonnage for movement 
by the rails. In the meantime, pending further clarification 
of this important feature, the committee recommends 
the building of 3.000 large capacity, general service tanks 
for oil, gasoline and like traffic, in each of the three 
mobilization years. 

The committee also recommends the adoption of a 
goal of 6,000 specialized tanks for commercial service such 
as L.P.G., chemicals, etc., to be stockpiled in components. 
The committee further recommends the construction of an 
additional 13,500 large capacity general service tank cars 
for oil, gasoline and like traffic for mobilization years 
and II. This would total 28,500 new tank cars with a 
projected retirement of 6,500 in years I and II, or a net 
gain of 22,000 tank cars. 

3. To cope with the remaining 112,000 deficit, the com- 
mittee recommends the establishment of a revolving stock- 
pile of critical components by commercial car builders and 
manufacturers of the components from which withdrawals 
may be made in turn as orders are received from car 
builders and from individual railroads which have facilities 
and do car building, this program to be initially financed 
by the federal government, but to be reimbursed as with- 
drawals are made by the car builders or the carriers. 


Roads Can’‘t Stockpile Cars 


Failure of the railroads to meet freight-car ownership 
goals established under the defense program, the com- 
mittee said, has been due to the financial condition of the 
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New Kem Kold Bild being applied on cars for 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
at the Clifton Works of Magor Car Corporation. 


4 


*Once over with KEM KOLD BILD’ does 


Now you can cut material and out-of-service costs by 
eliminating time for drying and application of a second 
coat, One full coat of Kem Kold Bild does it using con- 
ventional spray equipment. Kem Kold Bild dries in 
114 hours, is ready for stenciling in 2 to 3 hours. You 
get good film flow with a minimum of overspray. And 
a dry-film thickness as heavy as 2! mils. 

This cold-spray synthetic enamel produces a bright 
gloss of exceptional durability, too. Withstands re- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RAILWAY FINISHES 
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the job of two standard coats! 


peated cleanings and toughest service. Kem Kold Bild 
doesn’t lift or affect primers. There’s no pin-holing 
or bubbling from entrapped solvents during or after 
application. 

Kem Kold Bild is being used by leading railroads and 
car builders now. Why not arrange for a demonstration 
by contacting The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Transportation 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


TTrade-Mark 
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It is believed that the government can in the public interest do much towards keeping 
the railroads more nearly ready to assume the added traffic load when an emergency 
arises by providing a healthy climate in which they can operate during peacetime 
and by refraining from imposing added burdens upon them. 


carriers, which, in turn, was due to diminishing traffic 
volume. While it was recognized that full mobilization 
would require the railroads to furnish the major portion 
of intercity transportation, “there was agreement,” as 
the report put it, “that the committee could not empha- 
size too strongly the impracticability of the rail carriers 
maintaining sufficient excess equipment in peacetime to 
take care of extraordinary increases in traffic they would 
be called upon to move in a wartime economy.” The 
report added: 

“Recognition of the above prompted the thorough 
evaluation of ways and means to provide an adequate car 
supply. . . . It is the belief of the committee that unless 
positive action is taken to build up some reserve in 
advance of mobilization along lines which prompted the 
appointment of the subcommittee to study and progress 
stockpiling of components, the requirements under full 
mobilization will not be satisfactorily met.” 

The traffic estimates contemplate that the railroads 
would be called upon to handle 1,062 billion ton-miles 
of freight in the third mobilization year. As noted above, 
that would be 65% above their 1953 volume, although 
the total traffic increase for all agencies is put at only 
19% above the 1953 level. “Main trackage and yard 
facilities are generally adequate for the increase, con- 
sidering the continuing program of improvements at 
various places throughout the country,” the report said. 


Motive Power Potential 


The conclusion that the locomotive fleet is also gen- 
erally adequate is based on findings that much more 
work could be got out of the fleet under mobilization con- 
ditions. The diesel fleet’s present potential, based on 
1952 performance, was put at 698.8 billion net ton-miles 
for each of the three mobilization years. The steam- 
electric fleet’s potential was put at 81.6 billion net ton- 
miles for the first year, 69.7 billion for the second year, 
and 46.6 billion for the third year. Thus the total “un- 
weighted” potential for the first mobilization year was 
put at 781.4 billion net ton-miles, while ODM’s traffic 
estimate was 845 billion net ton-miles. 

It was concluded, however, that the diesel fleet’s 
potential could be raised 10%, or 70 billion net ton- 
miles, as a result of a 7-day-week economy. Thus the 
potential for the first mobilization year became 851.4 
billion net ton-miles—6.1 billion higher than the ODM 
traffic estimate. 

In like fashion it was estimated that the diesel fleet’s 
potential could be further expanded to take care of 
the higher traffic expected in the second and third 
mobilization years. The further expansion (to a cumu- 
lative total of 32.5% in the second year and 45% in the 
third) would come as a result of increased traffic den- 
sity, premium diesel maintenance, and “legal relaxa- 
tions,” i.e., easing of ICC testing and inspection re- 
quirements. 

To cure prospective shortage of yard switchers the 


committee recommended “some production (a minimum 
of 750 units in Year II, 475 in Year III) as required, 
these to be purchased by the carriers.” It added: “In 
view of the fact that production capacity is in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 units per year, this problem is 
strictly solvable by granting (from government agencies) 
manpower and materials to implement production.” 

In its discussion of the storage plan for cars about 
to be retired, the report of the committee’s Passenger 
Car Section revealed that 1,066 cars are already in 
storage. Meanwhile, it said that, “regardless of the con- 
tinuing trend in luxury-like passenger equipment, it 
should be understood that military departments would 
use any of the types available if wartime requirements 
could not otherwise be satisfied.” 

The committee made no estimate of civilian travel 
under mobilization. It did not consider such an estimate 
essential to the problem at hand—because “civilian 
travel will necessarily be handled as conditions permit 
after military requirements are satisfied.” 

The report went on to say that military requirements 
contemplate a different type of car from those currently 
being purchased for civilian travel—so “any program 
of constructing new equipment specifically designed for 
acceptable commercial use and subsequent speedy con- 
version to military use appears to be impracticable.” 
Thus the recommendation that provision for military 
requirements be developed around the storage program 
for older type cars, and cars specifically designed for 
military service, such as troop sleepers, kitchen cars, etc. 


Would Give Rails Military Business 


This passenger-car report closed with a warning that 
the diversion of traffic to other agencies may weaken the 
railroads for wartime jobs. 

“The continued diversion of passenger travel from 
railroads to air and highway travel,” the report said, 
“serves to increase the problem which the railroads will 
have in meeting the impact of emergency travel. There 
is substantial evidence of an aggressive campaign on the 
part of the railroads to reverse this trend. As this de- 
velops there will be opportunitis for governmental 
cooperation such as continued tax amortization and 
other arrangements for financing. 

“The Passenger Car Section recommends that railroad 
proposals to augment their passenger-train operations 
be favorably considered by appropriate federal govern- 
ment departments and agencies, as a means of develop- 
ing and maintaining equipment and services, so that 
emergency requirements for railroad transportation will 
be effectively satisfied. One very tangible feature has 
been the diversion of traffic from the railroads to other 
forms of transportation. It is indicated that the military 
will expect the railroads to handle the bulk of troop 
movements in an emergency. Present diversion of troop 
traffic should be reversed to meet long-range national 
defense requirements.” 
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(Continued from page 10) 

Line interests, since the ACL had re- 
fused to allow the P&N to operate 
over the proposed line. 


Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis.—Acquisition—The ICC 
has granted authority to the termina! 
association to acquire all properties 
of the St. Louis Transfer, a wholly 
owned line of the Wiggins Ferry Com- 
pany, a Terminal subsidiary (Railway 
4ge. July 18, page 40). 


Operations 


Erie, DL&W, Study Joint 
Use of Adjacent Facilities 


Clarification of reports that the Erie 
and the Lackawanna are studying pos- 
sible joint use of certain facilities 
(Railway Age, June 13, page 7) was 
contained in a statement issued Aug- 
ust 9 by P. W. Johnston and P. M. 
Shoemaker, presidents of the respec- 
tive railroads. 

Priority will be given, the statemen: 
said, to studies of the possibility of 
having Erie trains use the Lackawanna 
terminal at Hoboken, N.J., instead of 
the Erie’s present station at nearby 
Jersey City; and of possible joint use 
of freighthouses at Binghamton, N.Y., 
and Elmira. “It will be some time in 
the future before our people consider 
the practicability of any combination 
of passenger facilities or trackage” 
through or between the two latter 
cities, the statement said. 

It emphasized also that “it will be 
some time before any definite conclu- 
sions are reached” on studies now 
under way, and added that “the mak- 
ing of the studies in no way implies 
a merger” of the two railroads. 

The studies are being headed up, 
for the Erie, by Stanley F. McGrana- 
han, assistant vice-president, and, for 
the Lackawanna, by John E. Mahoney, 
assistant to vice-president. 


Securities 


Security Price Averages 


Aug. Prev. Last 
9 Week Year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 91.75 95.06 70.37 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 98.83 98.95 96.49 


Application 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—To issue and sell 
at par $4,000,000 of 5%%, 40-year promissory 
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NEW LOCOMOTIVE TO BE “STANDARD” IN GM LINE 


The locomotive nearing completion 
for the new General Motors light- 
weight passenger train (Railway Age, 
July 4, page 8), is not a “special job” 
for the GM train alone. It will be a 
standard part of the GM locomotive 
line applicable to any of the new light- 
weight train designs, a spokesman 
for GM’s Electro-Motive Division has 
revealed. 

Both the new train and its new 
lightweight locomotive will be on dis- 
play at GM’s forthcoming Powerama, 
to be staged near Soldier Field on 


Chicago’s lake front August 30 
through September 25. In addition 
to an extensive display of railroad 
equipment, the show will feature GM 
industrial power units of all types, 
ranging from’ grading machinery, 
through _Electro-Motive’s portable 
power plants, to jet aircraft engines 
and marine craft. Celebrating produc- 
tion this year of GM’s 100-millionth 
diesel horsepower, the Powerama will 
be open with free admission from 
mid-morning (noon on Sundays) to 
1l p.m. every day. 


notes, which would be exchangeable for income 
d-bentures of like yield and maturity. The pro- 
ceeds would be used to redeem the road’s 5% 
cumulaiive preferred stock which is outstanding 
in the amount of $3,828,000 (38,280 shares of 
$100 par). The stock is redeemable at 1021/2, 
so the operation will take $3,923,700. Before 
the present application was filed, the commis- 
sion granted a preliminary BAR application for 
exemption of the note issue from the usual 
competitive-bidding requirements. Thus the road 
proposes to sell the notes without competitive 
bidding—$2,500,000 to Keystone Custodian Funds 
asd $1,500,000 to Old Colony Trust Company, 
both of Boston, Mass. The sale was arranged 
by the First Boston Corporation as agent for 
the road, but not as underwriter of the issue. 
The indenture would include sinking-fund and 
redemption provisions, and interest payments 
would be contingent on earnings, although the 
interest would be cumulative. (Railway Age, 
August 1, page 13.) 


Authorization 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To issue $60,000,000 of 5% series A 50-year 
debentures to be exchanged for 600,000 shares 
of 5% $100-par, preferred stock now outstand- 


ing, on the basis of $100 of debertures for 
each share of stock (Railway Age, June 20, 
page 90). 


Dividends Declared 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2, payable September 
39 to holders of record August 31. 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—$2, 
payable —— 29 to holders of record 
September 1 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable September 12 to holders of 
record August 22; $5 preferred, $1.25, quarter 
ly, payable — 12, 1956, to holders of 
record February 1 

MAINE CENTRAL. 5% preferred, accumulated, 
$1.25, payable September 1 to holders of 
record August 16; 6% preferred, $1.50, quar- 
terly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 23. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—$1, quarterly, pay- 
~~ August 25 to holders of record August 18. 

PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA.—50¢, quarter- 

ly —- September 15 to holders of record 
Au 

RUTLAND & WHITEHALL.—80¢, quarterly, pay- 
able August 15 to holders of record August 1. 


LATEST ADDITION to exhibits at 
the St. Louis Museum of Transport 
is this Chicago & Illinois Midland 
“Mikado,” built by the Lima Loco- 
motive Works in 1928, and recently 
retired in favor of diesel power. It was 
moved from Springfield, Ill, to the 


museum via Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, and Missouri Pacific, with a 
brief stop (above) for presentation to 
St. Louis Mayor Raymond R. Tucker 
by M. E. Gustaveson, C&IM vice- 


president—operations. 
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Railway Officers 


AAR Adds Waterway 
Specialist to Staff 


Doswell Gullatt of Houston, Tex., 
has joined the staff of the Association 
of American Railroads as assistant to 
vice-president — waterway transporta- 
tion. He will be in the department 
headed by Philip A. Hollar, vice-presi- 
dent—assistant to the president. 

Mr. Gullatt. retired from the Armv’s 
Corps of Engineers as colonel in 1946. 
He has since been an administrator 
and engineering consultant in the oil 
and gas industry. During his Army 
service, he was associated with many 
waterway and harbor projects. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.— Wilbur 
R. Galloway, general manager, Cen- 
tral region, Pittsburgh, has been trans- 
ferred to the Eastern region at Balti- 
more, succeeding John Edwards, Jr.. 
who retired July 31 after 44 years of 
service. C. T. Williams, general su- 
perintendent transportation at Ballti- 
more, replaces Mr. Galloway as general 
manager at Pittsburgh. T. J. Klauen- 
berg, superintendent, Monongah divi- 
sion, at Grafton, W. Va., has been 
transferred to the Cumberland division 
at Cumberland, Md., succeeding A. W. 
Conley, who has been named general 
superintendent transportation at Balti- 
more. R. J. Cannon, superintendent 
at St. George, Staten Island, N.Y.., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Baltimore Terminal division at 
Baltimore, succeeding C. E. Bertrand, 
who has been transferred to Grafton, 
to replace Mr. Klauenberg. H. O. 
McAbee, Jr., trainmaster at Pitts- 
burgh, has been named assistant su- 


Ralph B. Fisher 


perintendent of the Baltimore division 
at Baltimore, succeeding J. F. Stevens, 
who has been promoted to superinten- 
dent at St. George, replacing Mr. Can- 
non. John Edwards, III, assistant 
trainmaster at Akron, Ohio, succeeds 
Mr. McAbee as trainmaster at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Francis B. Rykoskey, assistant 
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general superintendent motive power 
and equipment, has been appointed 
general superintendent motive power 
and equipment, with headquarters as 
before at Baltimore succeeding Alex- 
ander K. Galloway, who retired 
August 1, after 53 years of railroad 
service. A photograph of Mr. Rykoskey 
was published in Railway Age May 23, 
page 35. 

Ralph B. Fisher, assistant super- 
intendent car department, has been 
appointed superintendent car depart- 
ment, at Baltimore, succeeding the 
late Arthur H. Keys. A. W. Gibson, 
master mechanic at Benwood, W. Va., 
has succeeded Mr. Fisher. 


CHARLESTON & WESTERN 
CAROLINA.—W. B. Stackhouse, 
roadmaster on the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Lakeland, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way 


of the C&WC at Augusta, Ga. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN.—William G. Luebke, 
special representative of the purchasing 
department, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent, succeeding the late 
John S. Gabriel (Railway Age, July 
18, page 46). 

G. F. Fitz-William, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Denver, has been 
appointed general freight agent—divi- 
sions. J. S. Jarrett and M. A. Nelson 
have been appointed assistant general 
freight agents at Denver and San 
Francisco, respectively. P. J. Gamel 
and A. L. Burson have been named 
assistants to freight traffic manager at 
Denver. J. R. Cook has become as- 
sistant to general freight agent—divi- 
sions at Denver. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRON- 
TON.—Edgar A Walther, general 
freight agent, has been appointed 
freight trafic manager, succeeding 
William E. Lillis, deceased. Grover 
U. Fairbanks, general southwestern 
agent at St. Louis, has succeeded Mr. 


Walther. 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.— 
Guy C. Victory has been appointed 
to the newly created position of execu- 
tive assistant at Lubbock, Tex., effec- 
tive August 1. William N. Verner, 
commercial agent at Fort Worth, Tex., 
succeeds Mr. Victory as general agent 


at Lubbock. 
FRISCO.—J. Edgar Nash, general 


freight agent at St. Louis, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager. C. G. Stemmler, C. A. Pratte, 
and O. P. Wieland have been named 
general freight agents, and J. T. 
Kieffer and P. L. Phillips have be- 
come assistant general freight agents. 
All will have headquarters at St. Louis. 

R. W. Ege has been named elec- 
trical engineer; W. R. Brown, prin- 
cipal assistant electrical engineer, and 
O. H. Summers, Jr., assistant elec- 
trical engineer. 

J. P. Knox, acting superintendent 
car department, has been appointed 


superintendent car department, suc- 
ceeding P. F. Spangler, who has re- 
tired after nearly 49 years of service. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. — J. S. 
Frost, general industrial agent, has 
been appointed head of the industrial 
development department, succeeding 
the late Walter W. Pace (Railway 
Age, July. 18, page 46). 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—G. A. Don- 
levy, assistant general freight agent 
at Boston, has been appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager at Buffalo, 
succeeding W. H. Morrison, who re- 
tired August 1, after 50 years with 
the LV. C. C. Dailey, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh, has 
been named assistant freight traffic 
manager there, with added jurisdic- 
tion over the Cleveland agency. A. W. 
Nelson, district freight agent at Bos- 
ton, has been appointed general agent 
there. E. C. Long, commercial agent 
at Boston, has been promoted to dis- 
trict freight agent there. 


LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS,— 
F. H. Hooper has been appointed vice- 
president at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Paul Sippel has become vice-presi- 
dent at Shreveport, La. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.— 
Lou Gelfand has been named director 
public relations at Minneapolis. His 
responsibilities will be supervision of 
company news releases and_publica- 
tions, close liaison with on-the-line 
community functions, and participation 
in the road’s expanding industrial de- 
velopment program. Mr. Gelfand has 
been a member of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press sports staff since 1947. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS - TEXAS. — 
R. A. Leahy, chief clerk to freight 
traffic manager, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, suc- 
ceeding W. L. Meyers, retired. 

R. J. Winkowski has been ap- 


pointed assistant auditor. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Clarence 

F. Longstreth, special representative, 
publicity department, at St. Louis, re- 
tired August 1 after 50 years of serv- 
ice. 
G. W. Neimeyer has been ap- 
pointed acting terminal master me- 
chanic at North Little Rock, Ark., suc- 
ceeding W. F. Dunean, who has 
been granted leave of absence because 
of illness. H. E. Jamison has been 
appointed acting road master mechanic 
at that point, succeeding Mr. Neimeyer. 
His jurisdiction includes the Union 
Railway. 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & 
WESTERN. —Thomas B. Girard, 
superintendent transportation at Mid- 
dletown, N.Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, succeeding the late 
Ralph E. Wright (Railway Age, 
July 18, page 46). Edward J. Kelly 
has been appointed superintendent car 
service. Wilbur VY. Wilson, assistant 
to general manager, has been named 
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trainmaster, Southern district, includ- 
ing Weehawken terminals. The _ posi- 
tions of superintendent transportation 
and assistant to general manager have 


been abolished. 
NICKEL PLATE.—R. Laymon 


Mays, assistant to chief engineer at 
Cleveland, has been promoted to as- 
sistant chief engineer there, succeeding 
C. R. Wright, who retired June 30 
after 49 years’ service with this road. 

H. S. Shadrach, assistant freight 
claim agent, has been appointed freight 
claim agent, succeeding the late Wil- 
liam Murphy. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN. — 
Claude W. Parrish, assistant super- 
intendent transportation — passenger, 
has retired, after nearly 53 years of 
service. P. D. Taylor, supervisor of 
transportation, has been appointed to 
the new position of manager passenger, 
mail and express. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Chester A. Snyder, Jr., 
clerk in charge of passenger, troops 
and mail. €. V. Holton, assistant 
road foreman of engines at Bluefield, 
W. Va., has been named to a new po- 
sition as assistant to superintendent 
transportation. 


NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA.—As 
announced in Railway Age June 13, 
S. Bland Herndon has been ap- 
pointed trafic manager at Miami, 
Okla. Mr. Herndon joined the road 


they all know the 
best place in Cleveland | 


“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 
Whether you arrive 
by train, plane or car, | 
the friendliest place to | 
stay is Hotel Cleveland, 


directly connected 
od with Union Terminal. 


No room charge for children 


under 14 when registered 
with. an adult. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 


BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 
NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 


in 1941 as agent’s helper, and was in 
military service from 1943 to: 1946. 
Since returning to the Northeast Okla- 


S. Bland Herndon 


homa he has been commercial agent, 
assistant general freight agent, and 
general freight agent with headquarters 
at Miami. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—A spe- 
cial sales representative for its piggy- 
back service in Minnesota has been 
appointed by the NP. He is C. H. 
Wilson, city freight agent at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Wilson’s new headquarters 
will be at St. Paul. 


PEORIA & EASTERN.—L. R. 
Jabinson, division engineer, has been 
appointed also general manager, suc- 
ceeding K. F. Emmanuel, who has 
retired after 39 years of service. 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—James 
E. Flannery, mechanical assistant, 
has been named general superintendent 
of shops. 


ROCK ISLAND.—E. T. Franzen 
has been appointed engineer of bridges 
at Chicago, succeeding John F. 
Marsh, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in Railway Age July 18, page 
46 


H. P. Schmidt, assistant signal 
engineer, has been promoted to signal 
engineer, succeeding C. M. Bishop, 
resigned. 

E. L. Fiske has been appointed 
district passenger agent at Chicago, 
replacing F. E. Gottner, who has re- 
tired after more than 44 years of 
service. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—A. M. 
Baker, assistant general freight agent 
at Tampa, Fla., has retired and has 
been succeeded by L. E. Morgan, 
district freight agent at Mulberry, Fla., 
where he will continue to make his 
headquarters. 

W. J. Suber, road foreman of en- 
gines at Norlina, N.C., has been ap- 
pointed shop superintendent, Jackson- 
ville shops, with jurisdiction over me- 
chanical department matters at Bald- 
win, Fla., succeeding H. E. Aench- 
bacher, transferred. 


ST. JOHNSBURY & LAMOILLE 
COUNTY.—Richard E. Shelgren 
has been appointed traffic representa- 


tive at Buffalo, N.Y. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Stanley 


M. Houston, assistant general super- 
intendent motive power at San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent motive power there, suc- 


Stanley M. Houston 


ceeding B. M. Brown, who has re- 
tired after 44 years of service. 

Leland E. Lyon, division engineer 
at El Paso, Tex., has been transferred 
to Tucson, Ariz., succeeding T. W. 
Saul, who retired July 31. Edwin 
O. Williams replaces Mr. Lyon. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.— 
J. L. Fielding, assistant freight traffic 
manager at Houston, retired July 31. 
Roy J. Switzer has been appointed 
industrial agent at Dallas, Tex. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC. — Reece 
Price, chief rate clerk at Dallas, has 
been named assistant general freight 
agent. 


UNION PACIFIC.—Guy A. Bry- 
ant, general agent, transportation de- 
partment, has been appointed superin- 
tendent transportation, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. 

E. F. MeFadden, division store- 
keeper, Eastern district, at Denver, 
has been appointed purchasing agent 
at Salt Lake City. 

G. R. Rasmussen has been ap- 
pointed division storekeeper at Denver. 

William Parry, master mechanic 
of the Western Pacific at Elko, Nev., 
has resigned to become engineer loco- 
motive construction and maintenance 
of the UP, at Omaha. J. J. Carroll, 
general foreman at Omaha, has been 
appointed shop superintendent at Salt 
Lake City. 


VIRGINIAN.—N. S. Lewis, as- 
sistant superintendent telegraph and 
signals at Princeton, W.Va., has been 
appointed superintendent telegraph and 
signals at that point, succeeding E. 
Lockhart, deceased. The position of 
assistant superintendent telegraph and 
signals, formerly held by. Mr. Lewis, 
has been abolished. 
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check corrosion of buried metals. 


y chance trouble like this? Cathodic Protection and Anaconda Type CP Cable effectively 


CHECK CORROSION by cathodic protection 
with Anaconda Type CP Cable 


Corrosion of buried metals costs in- 
dustry over a billion dollars a year! 

But most of this can now be pre- 
vented—by Cathodic Protection. 

Corrosion—caused by minute elec- 
tric currents flowing from metal into 
adjacent soil—is checked by applying 
direct current from an external source. 
This eliminates anodic areas, makes 
the entire metal surface cathodic and 
stops the flow of current from the 
metal. 


But moisture, oil, acids and alkalies 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


often found in corrosive soil areas are 
tough on cable. 

Because of our many years of ex- 
perience with buried cable, Anaconda 
has been able to produce a new Type 
CP cable — specially designed with 
double jacket of polyethylene and 
Densheath* (PVC) — to resist these 
enemies of cable life. This means less 
replacement . . . major savings in both 
labor and material costs. 

Would you like more information 
on how Cathodic Protection checks 


corrosion?...and detailed information 
on Anaconda Type CP Cable? Ask the 
Man from Anaconda — or send for 
bulletin DM 5450, “Anaconda Cath- 
odic Protection Cable.” Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. iiids 


ANACONDA 


COPPER AND ALUMINUM 
WIRE AND CABLE 


Where Anaconda Type CP Cable and Cathodic Protection Cut Corrosion Costs. 


Gas mains and water pipes Lead-covered cable Underground storage tanks Transmission towers 


A pencil pokes through this corroded metal! Wh tonto, 4 
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A.A.R. Springs uncont 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


FREIGHT CAR RIDE 


a picture is worth 1,000 Oscillations! 


Dramatic demonstration! See how 
the CARDWELL FRICTION 
BOLSTER SPRING dampens de- 
structive oscillation ina freight car 
truck ... with dependable friction. 


This is Cardwell’s answer to one 
of railroading’s greatest problems 
... damaging, rhythmic vibration 
of compression and recoil of ordi- 
nary bolster springs in modern 
high speed operation. With CARD- 
WELL FRICTION BOLSTER 


SPRINGS you can be sure of 
smooth-riding freight cars even at 
today’s high speeds. You can be 
sure, too, that both lading and roll- 
ing stock are protected; mainte- 
nance and damage claim costs 
reduced. 


Dollar for dollar you can’t buy 
better or smoother riding results! 
For A.A.R. standard and long- 
travel springs. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


CARDWELL 
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"Looks like we'll stop car-heating troubles now” 
"Yeah, the P. A. bought CRANE’S New End Valve’”’ 


Ask mechanics in your own car shops about the repair headaches 
that come with end valves that stick tight, or leak constantly. 
Then look at cost factors—down time for cars, new parts or a 
new valve, labor charges—each time an end valve rates a B. O. tag! 
Then ask your Crane salesman—about the new Crane Passenger 
Car End Valve... about the tests on Class I railroads that prove 
its superiority. 
Crane engineers designed and built these end valves to take 
the pounding, shock and vibration of steady rail travel . . . How It Works. Built for 3-position oper- 
for quick, easy manual operation ... and to assure mini- 
For mechanical and operating details, see your Crane counterclockwise 90°. Working pressure 
salesman, or write for End Valve Folder AD-2038. Crane —300 pounds steam, 600° F. Max. Temp. 
Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Size, 2/4". 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


 CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 . 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE: A RETROSPECT OF 
THE WORK OF EIGHT GREAT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, by O. S. Nock. 40 pages, illustra- 
tions. British Transport Commission, 222 Mary- 
lebone rd., London, N.W. 1, England. One 
shilling. 

The British Transport Commission’s 
plan for modernization and _ re-equip- 
ment of British Railways looks ahead 
to 1970, when 1,100 electric locomo- 
tives and 2,500 diesel locomotives will 


be in circulation; 540 route-miles of 
suburban lines will be served by elec- 
tric trains, and 4,600 multiple-unit 
diesel cars will be employed on other 
lines. The 1956 manufacturing program 
for new steam locomotives for British 
Railways passenger trains will be the 
last; a few years after that, no steam 
locomotives of any kind will be made 
for service in Great Britain. In this 
“Valedictory Exhibition” the BTC pays 
tribute to some of the great men of 
the age of steam, and to a tradition of 
excellence in design that will be a 
challenge to British locomotive builders 
in years to come. The men are 
Robert Stephenson, John Ramsbottom, 


VI-LAN CLEAN 


dispensers 


on the job and in wash rooms 
will prevent the menace of 


dermatitis 


. lost man hours 
and lost profits! 


This new antiseptic all-purpose skin 
cleanser contains ACTAMER, a non- 
toxic bacteriostat, perfected by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, exerting a 
powerful inhibitory action against 
harmful skin bacteria for 48 hours 
after use. 

VI-LAN CLEAN does what ordinary 
soaps can not do. It removes greases, 
oils, paint, acids, graphites, printing 
inks, asphalt, rubber, gasket cements 
and other industrial soils and sediments, 
and provides the prophylaxis inhibit- 
ing the germs which too often put 
employees out of commission. 

So, serve and protect your employees 
with VI-LAN CLEAN install the new 
VI-LAN CLEAN dispensers in every 
wash room and on critical on-the-job 
locations. MAY BE USED WITH OR 
WITHOUT WATER. 

To fill dispensers VI-LAN CLEAN 
is packed in polyethylene bags, allow- 
ing you to release any amount of the 
cream simply by finger pressure on the 
bag without waste. This container also 
may be used conveniently as a portable 
dispenser on trucks and outside jobs. 

Also available in convenient pint, 
quart and gallon containers for home 
and shop use. 


Write for descriptive folder today! 


DAMERO 


enterprises, 


the Antiseptic Skin Cleanser With Lon-Ad 12 
ay CLEANS WITH OR WITHOUT WAR 


‘Woy Be Used On Face, Hands, ond 

Other Parts Of Body” = 
DUECTIONS FOR USING 
completely fiquitied, THEN rinse well «ih 
on 


Take portion of VI-LAN CLEAN is 
mame is completely dissolved Dry with 


Edward Fletcher, Patrick Stirling, 
Samuel Waite Johnson, Dugald Drum- 
mond, G. J. Churchward, and H. N, 
Gresley. 


PERTINENT DATA ON PRINCIPAL RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE WORLD BY COUNTRIES, by 
Ralph C. Barton and Thomas E. Anderson. 
16 pages. Shipbuilding, Railroad, Ordnance 
& Aircraft division, B & Def. Serv- 
ices Administration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 20 cents. 

This tabulation includes data on 
mileage of railroads in all countries 
of the world, together with data per- 
taining to quantity and/or type of 
locomotives, railroad cars, brakes, and 
couplers standard to such railroads. 
These data are based on the latest 
information available, as indicated in 
the first column of the tabulation. 


McCLOUD RIVER RR GOLD SPIKE SPECIAL: 
EAST OF SHASTA, by Jack R. Wagner. 40 
pages, illustrations, map. Western Railroader, 
P.O. Box 668, San Mateo, Cal. $1. 

The McCloud River Railroad re- 
cently officially opened its new line 
from Bear Flat, Cal., to Burney with 
appropriate gold spike ceremonies at 
Burney. This little pamphlet recounts 
the history of the railroad and describes 
the building of the new line. 


ANNUALS 


SUMMARY TABLES OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THE STATISTICS OF 
RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1952. 226 pages. 
Prepared by Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Available from Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. $1.25 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS, CLASS 
| STEAM RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
278 pages. Prepared by Bvreau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Availab'e from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $3.50. 


FILM 


THE OLD RELIABLE. 16 mm, 26 min, sound, 
color. Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Free on loan. 

A documentary type movie portray- 
ing a modern railroad at work—as it 
goes about being a public servant in 
the territory it serves. The film opens 
with colorful and scenic attractions 
located along the L&N from the Ken- 
tucky bluegrass to the gulf coast. Un- 
usual action scenes include passenger 
and freight trains, and scenes depict- 
ing the agricultural and_ industrial 
might provided by the ever-changing, 
ever-developing South. 
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READABILITY— 


EFFICIEN 


CONSTRUCTION— 


IT’S THE 


HANCOCK 


FUEL OIL AND WATER 


SIGHT GLASS 


’ Edwards Streamlined Trap Doors and Retractible Steps will 
step up your operating efficiency. Full balancing action is | 
combined with 6-way adjustment. Original installation is 

precise, easy and economical. Choice of leading lines 

everywhere. For specifications and complete data, write: 


THE O.M. EDWARDS CO., INC.. SYRACUSE 4.N.Y. 
New York Office—50 Church St., N.Y.C. 
In Canada: ©. M. EDWARDS CO. 
Offices and Plant 


335 Laurentian Boulevard. 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. —~ 


«Makers of 


Diesel and Electric Locomotives... Mechanical Refrig- 
erator and Budd Cars... Mack Rail Buses — the easy- 
to-read Hancock Fuel Oil and Water Sight Glass is readily 
; . | adaptable to the tank sizes and shapes of all. It has a 

Just Pablished— | tubular glass of clear Pyrex with narrow ted line and 
% aoe | wide white stripe fused on permanently. The liquid mag- 
Revised edition of a | nifies the red line optically so the entire column of liquid 


standard technical = appears to be red. 


work on the varying | The Hancock Sight Glass is ruggedly built to withstand 

aspects of train shocks and vibration — has heavy forged steel top and 
| bottom fittings and a glass protector of thick steel tubing. 

acceleration and | The glass is easy to clean right on the tank! Close the 

retardation ' shut-off valve in the lower fitting, remove the top and 

bottom pipe plugs, then clean the glass with a brush or 
By | cloth. No need to dismantle the gauge; no danger of glass 

breakage. 
Lewis K. Sillcox 

Honorary Vice Chairman | Glass and glass protectors can be supplied in lengths to 

New York Air Brake Co. _ ‘it any and all tanks, This adaptability feature results in 

substantial savings, particularly in the longer gauges 

considered essential in modern locomotive designs. 


Based on the author’s lectures at the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology and first published 
in 1941, the scope of this book is far wider than For superior readability, heavy-duty construction, adapt- 


the title, Mastering Momentum, suggests. Its six | ability and economy, you can make no 
chapters discuss: Mechanics of train operation better choice than the Hancock Fuel 
and braking; Car wheels and axles; a | Oil and Water Sight Glass. Write for 
and car truck design; Rail reaction and riding ; ; : 
qualities; Draft gear, and Conclusion. This | Copaplete information today. 


| 


thorough revision a Lint oe completely up to 
date in the light of modern practices. 248 pages; 
6” x 9”; 87 illustrations, charts and tables; cloth; | | MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


$5.75, postpaid. | 


RAILWAY AGE BOOKS| 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. | [. 


Railway Equipment Sales 


Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
Makers of ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Consoli- 
dated’ Safety and Relief Valves ‘American’ and ‘American- 
Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, Aircraft Products. Builders 
of ‘‘Shaw-Box’’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other Lifting specialties, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used——As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 

“*Service-Tested”’ 
FREIGHT CAR 

REPAIR PARTS 

For All Types of Cars 

LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steom, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Generol Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6,006 - 8,000 ond 10.000-gollon 
Cleaned and Tested 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
100-Ton Diesel-Electric 
Alco, Baldwin, and EMD 
LOCOMOTIVES 
immediate Delivery! 
RAILS 


New or Relaying 


New York Office 

50-c Church Street 

New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
tor 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FOR SALE 


900 HP ALCO Diesels 
Mod, 6-12-'2 x 13, 700 RPM 
Super Charged, Hydr. Coupling 
3497-9, 3500, Very Low Price 
Excellent Condition-War Surplus 


S. M. Davis, 510 LaSalle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent on Short 
Line Railroad location middle 
west, permanent with future pos- 
sibilities, experience in — 
tation department requir 

In replying give details as. to ex- 
perience, age, and salary require- 
ments. Box 855, RAILWAY 
AGE, 79 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


2—Whiting Drop Pit Tables, 
35-Ton Type B, 2 screw, 
new. Bargains. 

2—Underwood Pin Truing Ma- 
chines, new 

2—Industrial 30-Ton Diesel loco. 
cranes. Bargains. 

1—Burro, Model 15 

R. H. BOYE 


2005-13 W. Street 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 


BUY “GUARANTEED RELAYERS” 


Handle more cars better a spend less 
to install and with R 

from Foster. “Open-stock” shipments 
from Foster warehouses, all sections 
12# thru 1754 — plus Switch Materi- 
als and Track Equipment items. 

Send catologs (] Rails (] Track Equipment 


0 Send Free ‘Track Maintenance’ Book R.A. 


RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


FOR SALE 


and Western 30 cu. 

yd. Dump Cars. Lift 

with side aprons. 
steel. Bargain. 


80—ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotive 500 HP 
Cumming engines. Built 
1947. 

80—ton Whitcomb diese! electric 
locomotive 500 HP Cum- 
mins engines. Rebuilt. 

44—ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotive 380 HP 
Caterpillar engines 4 motor 
type. 

VALLEY EQUIPMENT 
. 509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LE 0 


PITTSBURGH 30 WEW YORK 7 
CHICAGO 4 HOUSTON 2 LOS ANGELES 5 


KEEP 
BUYING 
U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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MALLEABLE IRON 
HOUSING 


COLD FORMED 
STEEL 


Ship by Rail 
o Travel by Rail 


LIGHT and STURDY 


ARTICULATED 


A.A.R. 
CERTIFICATES 


1, 5, 11 & 43 
SPEC. M-120-51 


SYMINGTON COMPOSITE ARTICULATED JOURNAL BOX LIDS 


The full articulation obtained with Symington Lids provides 

positive seal to protect journal and bearing against damage from rain, 
snow, and dirt. Full pin-bearing area reduces wear in housing. 

The roller-bearing torsion spring reduces wear on the hinge lug. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED IN BULLETIN J-309. 
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STANDARD 


LUBRICATING OILS 


THESE ARE JUST 8 OF 140 RAILROADS SERVED BY STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


—And with the expanded use of low cost 
fuels, good lubrication is now more impor- 


tant than ever. 
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